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NOW! TO WHAT OFFICE DO YOU SUPPOSE HE’S BEEN ELECTED—THE BOSS OF THE YARD OR THE BOILING POT? 


Virginia Farm Meetings, Pages 2, 7—Edgar Culler: Master Farmer, Page 8 












GET YOUR SHARE 


NLY a short time left to profit by the 
greatest summer sale in Ward’s his- 
tory. Over 2,000 real bargains, including 
everything you need from home furnish- 
ings to wearing apparel. Millions of fam- 
ilies are seizing this opportunity to buy 
necessities during this cut-price sale. Our 
regular low prices have been still further 
reduced, so you make a = 
double saving by ordering 
now. Why not check over 
your sale book now and 
get your share of these 
unusual bargains? 


“YOU HAVE THIS BOOK 


VON TGON 


THIS GREAT 


meee 


Sst: 
Vv 
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Brooder Houses 


Hog Houses 
Orsiocm | 


ROSSMETAL 


RIBS 
—BINS 


Safe. Dependable. More 
money from Pe! crop. 
Write today. Checkitems 


wanted. 
ROSS CUTTER & SILO CO. 
212 Warder, Springfield, O. 





(G ; \) 
Rutherford College 
ESTABLISHED 1853 
‘Accredited Junior College. Excellent location. Climate unexcelled. Buildings new and 
modern. Highly trained faculty. Christian ideals. All major sports under strict faculty 
supervision, Rate—$290.50 covers all expenses for the year. Special discount to Progres- 

sive Farmer readers who register before August 15. 
For catalogue and information address 
E. P. BILLUPS, M. A., President RUTHERFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 
— Z 
LEARN VETCH, AUSTRIAN 
E ’ WINTER PEAS, ALFALFA 
and arn. - +. + pay best when 
The best positions go to edu- scientifically inoculated 
cated men and women. A prac- 
as st alas ste j OT only does inoculation produce bigger yields 
tical business or stenographic N ae ale i Ge aoe a ee ee 
course, at KING’S will put you the soil. One 50c can gf high erade inoculator will 
. Save the user many ollars Wi of commercial 
on the road to success. fertilizer, for legume germs manufacture nitrogen 
Enroll any time; Fall Term a a 
- , ’ 1 { 8; a> PROVEN INOCULATORS ESSENTIAL 
Septem Fe. anc sen or Because legume germs are invisible, many inferior 
Catalog F inoculators are able to thrive on the unwary pub- 
lic. Protect yourself by demanding NITRAGIN, The 
Original Tncculator. Years ago NITRAGIN earned 
the confidence of the South by furnishing free in- 
oculation to farm bureaus and county agents, who 
rm demonstrated the great value of inocula- 
tion on «countless Southern farms. NITRAGIN is 
Graer EEMAGEN Sovally or from Seer sed ome” 
er 3 ocally or from your s cata- 
E. L. LAYFIELD, sot ee. If not carried, order fpom us direct, stating 
s to noculated. Bu. size Vetch and 
Raleigh Greensboro Charlottte Austrian Winter Peas, 50c ea., Alfalfa, $1.00. 
Write for booklet on Inoculation of Legumes 






Protect Your Investment 
in Seed and Labor 


Has Served The Farmer Over 34 Yeors. 
THE NITRAGIN CO., 600 Natienal Ave.. Miwaukee, Wis. 























Why Not Let Us 


Help You Sell Your 
Surplus Products? 


ro) 


The Progressive Farmer 
COVERS THE SOUTH 

















by Taking Only2 Orders 


Big Cash Profits Earned Daily selling 
our fine made-to-measure all-wool 


tend todelivery and col- 
lections. New style out- 
fit of largeclothsam- 
ples— 100 styles, 
furnished free. 
Write at 








Early Apples 


Right from the grower to the housewife. Won- 

derful te cook and eat. $1.50 bushel, f. o. b. 

Stuarts Draft, Va. Send check with order. 
J. H. WEAVER 


Box 3, Stuarts Draft, Va. 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements “RE- 
If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the 
‘I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within 


LIABLE. 


subscriber says, ‘ 


Farmer,” 


ulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; 





: thirty days 
from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed 
an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraud- 


We cannot try to adjust 
nor 


does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. 


ywvevuevvwetqT 


Raleigh, N. C 


Louisville, Ky. 


o. 22+. a 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 





HE first Institute of Rural Affairs in 
Virginia was held in 1929. This in- 
stitute or open forum was attended by 


| more than 1,500 farm leaders from Vir- 
' ginia and adjoining states many of whom 


took active part in the discussion. The 
purposes of such an institute and the 
need of such an organization was ac- 
cepted by all. 

On July 29 the Agricultural Confer- 
ence. Board of Virginia held its second 
annual meeting at Virginia Polytechnic 


Institute reporting accomplishments of 
the first year as follows :— 
1. Amendments to Producers’ Codp- 


erative Marketing Law strengthening co- 
Operative organizations, unifying their 
procedure within the state of Virginia, 
and enabling them to conform to national 
organizations of their kind. 

2. Amendments to Commission Mer- 
chants’ License Law and making the dis- 
tinction between them and _ codperative 
non-profit associations clear. 

3. Providing for livestock statistics for 
outlook reports and to guide county 
agents, specialists, and farmers of actual 
conditions in the state. The information 
such statistics gives is more necessary 
now than at any previous time in the 
history of the state and nation. It is and 
must of necessity be the basis of any 
plan leading to adjusting supply and de- 
mand. 

4. Soil surveys in codperation with the 
U. S. Government were begun and sur- 
veys are now almost completed in two 
counties. This work establishes the lo- 
cation and boundaries of the soil type 
and is an index to their resources leadine 
to the discovery of the crops that will 
thrive best on each productive type 
whether pasture or forest crops or field 
or truck crops. Further the kind of fer- 
tilizer that will give best results, in- 
formation for purchasers of land and 
land owners are facts usually unknown 
or partly known but are determined by 
such surveys followed by simple tests 
for verification of their accuracy. 

5. Appointment of a forestry commis- 
sion and inauguration of definite forest 
policies. F 


6. Resisting freight rate increases, es- 
pecially when they impose burdens upon 
the farmers alone. Freight rates have 
imposed without reason on both com- 
modities and sections. Manufactured 
articles have been favored with low 
rates and agricultural products have 
had high rates imposed upon them. The 
removal of many such burdens has re- 
sulted from the activities of the board. 
There was no regularity or often no 
justice in variations of freight rates on 
fime, cattle, apples, truck crops, and the 
like. Constant vigilance is necessary to 
the protection of the farmer against ex- 


orbitant and sometimes confiscatory 
freight charges. 
7. Recommendations concerning — the 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute’s budget. 

8. Grading and Marketing Act. 

The Virginia Agricultural Conference 
Board has for its object the establishment 
of the state’s agriculture upon a state- 
wide business basis based upon a broad 
coéperative foundation. The conference 
board workers realize that the job will 
be only partly done in any one state and 
are considering methods and means by 
which a nation-wide conference board 
will be formed from members of such 
boards representing each state. 


The eight specifications ‘merely point 





briefly to the board’s accomplishments 


What I Learned at V. P. I, 


Accomplishments and Objectives of Virginia 
Agricultural Conference Board 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


in the past twelve months and _ respects 
in which the board’s efforts will continy 
New work now being considered covers, 
broad field including the publication 
the accomplishments of the board and th 
nature of the work it is doing; informing 
lawmakers and executives in regard ty 
the need of agriculture; promoting care 
of timberlands and reforestation by mod. 
fying present taxation policies; modify. 
ing title to forfeiture for delinquen 
taxes; reduction for county tax on re 
property ; adequate appropriation to Stat 
Corporation Commission for rate case 
and other agricultural problems many of 
them classed as nobody’s business for the 
reason that no machinery is available 
for their aid or relief. 















This conference board of Virginia has 
accomplished much for Virginia agricul. 
ture in the short space of one year; it 
has proved the imperative need of it 
existence and its future accomplishment 
will be measured by the support it re 
ceives from the 50,000 Virginia farmer 
that the board represents. 





| COMING RED LETTER DAYS, 


STATE FAIRS 
Virginia—Richmond, 





September 8-13. 
October 13-18, 
October 20-25, 


TOBACCO MARKET OPENINGS 
South Carolina—August 5. 
North Carolina—September 2, 
Middle Be!t—September 23. 
Old Belt—September 30. 


North Carolina—Raleigh, 
South Carolina—Columbia, 


Eastern 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK MEETINGS 


North Carolina State Dairymen’s Associ 


tion, Greensboro, September 12. 

Virginia Guernsey Breeders’ Association, 
Winston Farms, Midlothian, Va., August 2 
National Dairy Show, St. Louis, October 
11-19, 


International Live Stock Exposition and Hay 
and Grain Show, Chicago, November 28-De 
cember 6. 


Royal Livestock Show, Kansai 


November 15-22. 


American 


City, Mo., 


NORTH CAROLINA BRANCH STATION 
PICNICS 

Wenona Test Farm, August 14. 

Swannanoa Test Farm, August 21. 

Rocky Mount, September 4. 

Willard, September 11. 


GRANGE MEETINGS 


North Carolina State Grange, Salisbury, 0 
tober 1-3. 

National Grange, Rochester, N. Y., Novew 
ber 11-21. 
EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA LIVESTOC 

TRAIN 
Hour of 
Place Date exhibition 

New Bern .....-400+: August 11 9 a.m. to 1 pm 
Pollocksville ...... August 11 2 p.m. to 6 p.m 
Jacksonville ......./ August 12 9 a.m. to 12:0 
Wilmington ........ August 12 2 p.m. to 6p. 
NE 5 cocina ons aes August 13 9 a.m. to 1 pm 
WBURGOs vcivsdcacs August 13 2 p.m. to 6 pm 
WPROORY pesccccevcas August 14 9 a.m. to 1 pm 
CO ocaceiscaoane August 14 2 p.m. to 6 pm 
Bt; Olive: <ckiccaves August 15 9 a.m. to 1 p™ 
Goldsboro .......... August 15 2 p.m. to 6p. 
WEOMORE ~occcsececes August 16 9 a.m. to 1 pm 
I a 5s ees ck annes August 16 2 p.m. to 6 pm 

















GOVERNOR STUART AT 
SWANNANOA 


aan 

HERE is great interest in the 4 

nouncement that Ex-Governor Hell 
C. Stuart of Virginia, one of Americ 
biggest farmers and stockmen and stude 
of farm problems, will speak at Swé 
nanoa Test Farm August 21. Every Prt 
gressive Farmer reader who can poe 
bly do so should hear him. 
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Farm Business ‘This Month and Next 


Timely Hints on Buying, Selling, Financing, and Forecasting 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Seven Helps to 
Better Business 


UTTING “quality in the pack” counts in selling 
Pres as well as in selling peaches. The demon- 
stration-fed hogs shipped out of Florence County, 
South Carolina, last May brought 
market, the reason assigned being 
well fed out.” 


more than the top 
that “they were so 


2. A source of cash income that 
many of us overlook is saving and 
selling carefully selected, high- 
class planting seed. During the 
next few weeks many of us, by 
carefully selecting some of these 
planting seeds, can put a good many 
extra dollars in our pockets next 
planting season. 

3. Probably with no other crop is there such a lack 
of information as to the quality of what is being 
offered for sale as cotton. A farmer can often save 
much money by knowing the grade and staple before 
he offers to sell. A_ still better method is to sell 
through the codps where he will be assured of proper 
grading. 





4, Sell during this month or next any hogs not 
needed for the home meat supply. Usually at this 
time of year higher prices are obtained than at any 
other season. While this is not always true, it usually is. 

5. We can save a lot by not ginning out cotton when 
it is wet, Also by insisting that the gin be not run fast 
enough to cut the cotton, thus injuring the staple. The 
staple is often so badly cut as to bring several dollars 
per bale less than if the machinery was run slow 
enough to prevent cutting. 

6. It is not good business, as a rule, to sell a crop 
in advance or before it is ready for market. Those 
who buy this way are usually pretty certain that they 
are paying less than the crop will bring at harvest 
time. Occasionally the producer gains in such a trans- 
action, but possibly nine times out of ten he is the loser. 

7. A good pair of both large and small scales for 
weighing what is-bought or sold should be on every 
farm. This will enable us to give full weight when 
selling and demand it when buying. Only a small per 
cent of folks will short weight us, and by keeping on 
hand and using good scales we can prevent these few 
irom doing so. 


I]. Let’s Name the Farm and Put Up a Sign 


OU want to read that little article on the next 

page about naming farms in Spartanburg County, 
_.. South Carolina. The judges must have been 
tickled to have so fine a farm name and sign win the 
‘rst prize. Just think of the name “Blue Ribbon 
Farm” and all it implies; then look at the picture of 
the blue ribbon badge itself on the sign and the neat 
lettering beside it. They are enough to make every 
man, woman, and child, cow, hen, and pig on the place 
work with a new pride and ambition to deserve that 
title. And did you notice another fine thing about this 

Blue Ribbon Farm” sign? The drawing at the head 
of the circular sent out by the county agent suggested 
only a “For Sale” bulletin board, but Mr. Brannon went 
the drawing one better and added a “Wanted” bulletin 
doard, too. That was a happy stroke. 

And then the other two names were fine also. “Smooth 
Acres” suggests a clean, well kept farm, and the mail 
Sox under the neat “Hillcrest Farm” sign gets a double 
and an entirely appropriate service out of the structure. 

The discussion of this matter in Spartanburg con- 
vinced farmers that it pays as a business matter, in 





addition to increased dignity and beauty, to put up 
these signs. And so they are naming farms in Spar- 
tanburg County yet. “Some half-dozen farms,” Carnes 
wrote the other day, “have been named and excellent 
sign boards erected since the contest closed.” The 
county agent’s office keeps a record of all farm names 
and acts as a clearing house to prevent the duplication 
of names. 

It is interesting to run over the list of near a hun- 
dred of these farm names and note such individual 
and suggestive titles as— 
Disputanta Straw- Crescent Drive 

berry Farm Better Way Farm 
Crape Myrtle Farm Indian Ford Farm 
Red Land Farm Triple Branch Farm 
Welikit (we like it) Quality Fruit Farm 
Grey Rocks Iodine Vegetable 
Bird Mountain Farm 


III. Beware of These Swindlers 


HE 1930 crop of swindlers seems to be running 
an “infestation” race with the boll weevils. It 


Cedar Lane 
Interpines 

Little Beehive Farm 
Apple Orchard Farm 
Tigerdale Seed Farm 
Sweetgum Grove 
Justawee Farm 


ulent schemes and_ enter- 


pretenses right here in our section. Please warn the 
people through The Progressive Farmer. so that others 
may be saved from fraud and losses.” 


Thousands of good honest farm folks are annually 
imposed upon, defrauded, and cheated who should know 
better and would know better if they consulted their 
banker, their county agent, or The Progressive Farmer; 
and when swindled or cheated we should warn our 
neighbors of these wolves in sheep’s clothing. In the 
case of the lightning rod agent, the farmer had prob- 
ably signed a paper containing different conditions 
from those verbally mentioned by the agents. 


IV. A Warning to Dairy Farmers 


T HAS been reported to us that a company purport- 
ing to have for its object the establishment and 
equipment of creameries is operating in North Car- 

olina. The suspicion is general, however, that this 
company has no other object or interest than to sell 
machinery and equipment and sell it regardless of 

whether or not the community can 
> f 4 successfully support such an enter- 





seems that more fraud- 
oct 


prises are “hatched up” when 


prise. 





times are hard and when we 
are in greater need than 
usual to exercise special care 
in spending the little money 





Under date of July 8, Dr. F. C. 
Brazeale, director of the Dairy and 
Food Division of the Virginia De- 
partment of Agriculture, writes us as 





that we have. 

“Union County has _ be- 
come the Mecca of numer- 
ous agents and salesmen,” 
says Eugene Ashcraft, edi- 
tor of The Monroe En- 
quirer. “One of the latest 
of these ‘farmers’ helpers’ 
is a pecan salesman, who, it 
is said, has within the past 
few weeks sold hundreds if 


not thousands of dollars 
worth of trees, many farm- 
ers going into the pecan 


growing business on a commercial scale. Perhaps it is 
all right and a good investment has been made, but I 
would respectfully suggest that it would be wise to 
consult your county agent about the growing of pecans. 
Mr. Broom doubtless knows that much of the land in 
Union County is not suitable for pecan growing.” 

And we might add that the prices these “traveling 
salesmen” charge for their trees are usually 50 per cent 
higher than better trees could be bought of a reliable 
nursery. Further, these peddlers rarely deliver more 
than 50 per cent in quality of trees the nurseries sup- 
ply and no dependence can be placed in the adaptable- 
ness of varieties or their trueness to name. We have 
known of seedlings worth no more than a pig-nut 
hickory being sold for Stuarts and Schleys. 

A correspondent writes that “a salesman visited us 
the other day offering an ‘acid’ which if sprinkled 
under pecan trees would kill the borers out of the 
trees and said the government guaranteed the remedy.” 
Neither of these claims is true. 

Another correspondent writes: “There was a bunch 
of lightning rod swindlers in our county last week. 
They seemed to work in pairs. Two came together 
and offered to put up the rods now and allow me two 
to five years to pay for them and that no interest would 
be charged. In a day or two, two others came, put up 
the rods, and demanded twice as much pay as agreed 
to by the first two men and wanted all the charges 
paid down. If they could not get all paid down, they 
wanted all they could get and the balance this fall. 
These men have sold lots of lightning rods by false 





follows regarding a company now 
seeking to sell stock in certain North 
Carolina counties :— 


“This company has been oper- 
ating in Virginia. Their last 
venture was at Warsaw, where 
they got subscriptions from the 
farmers and erected a creamery 
with all modern machinery to 
manufacture butter, but when the 
plant was completed, it developed 
there was not sufficient cream in 
that section to make a success; 
therefore the plant has never 
been operated. The machinery 
furnished this plant was entirely out of keeping 
with the requirements of a plant of the size that 
should have been built (if built at all) at Warsaw. 

“They also had several other projects under way 
when we published a warning which was carried 
by nearly all of the papers in Virginia. Since then 
we have heard nothing from them in Virginia. 

“Tt is perfect folly to undertake to put up a 
factory for the manufacture of dairy products un- 
less you have ample raw material to make a suc- 
cess. To make a small butter plant successful in 
any way you should have at least a guarantee of 
milk from 800 average cows and even this number 
will not always make a success. 


“For the service rendered by these people they 
charge 12 per cent of the total cost of building 
and machinery. 

“The Dairy and Food Division of the Virginia 
Department of Agriculture and the Extension Di- 
vision of V. P. I. will gladly furnish plans for 
buildings and their equipment for the successful 
operation of creameries and other dairy plants and 
assist in the building, installing the machinery, and 
also make a thorough survey to ascertain whether 
sufficient milk and cream can be produced to make 
the venture a success; and, all this help can be had 
for the asking—free of cost.” 

So far as we are informed, the effort of this com- 
pany to establish a plant in North Carolina is con- 
fined to counties in which there is no county farm 
agent. These promoters know full well that county 
agents would never help put an incubus on their farm- 
ers and business men. 
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THIS “NAME-YOUR-FARM” CONTEST—ANY 
IDEA IN IT FOR YOU? 


ARNES started this thing away back last winter. 
i As it was to be a contest, there had to be a 
starting time and a closing date. So the opening 
date was made February 1 and the closing date May 1. 


Ernest Carnes, you know, is county agent over in 
Spartanburg County, South Carolina. This farm- 
naming idea got after him some time ago. It kept 
buzzing around his head and he kept knocking at it 
until it took the form of a worry—was about to keep 
him from his other work. Finally it got to be a sort 
of “bugle in his ear” or “a thorn in his couch,” as 
Byron puts it, and wouldn’t give him any rest. He 
went to see the editor of the Spartanburg Herald and 
Journal, C. O. Hearon. “Yes,” agreed Hearon, “I'll 
put up $25 for three cash prizes.” Then you should 
have seen the county agent “step on it.” 


In Carnes’ office was a young fellow named H. M. 
Bonnett, the assistant county agent. Bonnett was on 
his toes, too, to get the thing going. They put their 
heads together and out went a circular to the people 
about the farm-naming contest and MHearon’s three 
cash prizes. By way of a visualized suggestion they 

got up a drawing to put 
at the head of their cir- 
cular, and it was a 
SS taking suggestion, too. 


NAME Here’s a cut of it. 
YOUR They explained about 


the contest, told the con- 

FARM. testants to see the State 

(For a “7 Highway Commission for 

instructions in placing 

the signs, so as not to conflict with the 

highway regulations, and then gave these 
rules :— 























1. There must be at least fifteen farms named 
and signs erected for the prizes to be available. 


2. The contest will close May 1, 1930. 


3. Each farm must be named between Febru- 
ary 1 and May 1, 1930, and the sign erected. 


4. In order to prevent duplication of names, contestants 
must notify the county agent when the name has been se- 
lected, and in case the name has already been chosen, another 
choice will be necessary. 


5. The points to be used by the judges in determining 
winners will be: (a) appropriateness of the name to the farm; 
(b) attractiveness and permanency of the sign; and (c) proper 
location of the sign. 

The news spread. It soaked in. Bugles and thorns 
got in their work all over Spartanburg County, and 
when the three-months’ contest closed May 1, there 
were eighty-five contestants. On page 3 is a picture 
of the sign that won first prize, the. farm names and 
signs that won second and third prizes are shown in 
accompanying illustrations. 





“Carnes, what caused you to take up this farm- 
naming contest?” we asked. To this question the 
county agent gives a good businesslike answer :— 

“Farmers, generally, have not appreciated the 
value of advertising. I thought that naming their 
farms and posting the names on neat signboard 
structures, would be an easy way for energetic 
farmers to sell their specialties and other products 
and do some effective general advertising of their 
farming enterprise.” 


The lesson of all this? Well, we shall just let each 
reader apply the story as his own intelligence may 
suggest. 


UNIFORMITY IN STATING PLANT FOODS 
IN FERTILIZERS 


N SEPTEMBER, 1928, at the Second National Fer- 
tilizer Conference, a large majority of the fertilizer 
manufacturers, agricultural college and experiment 
station workers, fertilizer control officials, and farm 
paper representatives agreed that it is best in stat- 
ing fertilizer analyses to place nitrogen first, phos- 
phoric acid second, and potash third or last. That is, 
the order should be nitrogen-phosphoric acid-potash— 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Fewer 
Hogs in the South 


ERE’S a little chart with a sure enough 
big lesson—a lesson that shames and 
hurts. 


We in the South keep on trying to make a living 
farming with one arm—Plant Production—when all ex- 
perience shows that it takes two arms—Plant Produc- 
tion and Animal Production. 

Just look at the map herewith showing for each of 
the main agricultural states of the United States the 
percentage of decrease-in number of hogs in that state, 
1920 to 1930. 


SWINE ON FARMS 


CHANGE IN NUMBER, JAN.1,1920 ~ JAN.1,1930 


increase Stotes 
not shoded 


—Based on estimates by Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. D. A. 


The white states show increases—some of the best 
farming states of the West. The speckled, striped, 
and black states show varying degrees of decrease in 
hogs on farms—and every Southern state except Ok- 
lahoma, North Carolina, and Florida gets into the 
very worst (black) list of declining hog and pork 
production. 

For the whole United States the decrease in number 
of hogs 1920-30 was 12 per cent. You can look at the 
map and see how much heavier was the decrease in 
your state, as follows:— 

Virginia, 46.5; North Carolina, 36.8; South Carolina, 
53.8; Georgia, 44.3; Florida, 38.8; Alabama, 46.3; Louisi- 
ana, 51.2; Mississippi, 54.8; Arkansas, 42.4; Texas, 57.2; 
Tennessee, 59.6; Kentucky, 53.3; Oklahoma, 22.7. 


How long indeed will the South depend on 
one-armed farming—plant production only—and 
how soon will it begin to increase rather than ~ 
decrease its animal production? 











or as the chemists put it NPK, instead of PNK as had 
been the custom in the Southern States. 


Several of the Southern States that were using the 
order PNK promptly changed to NPK, but we believe 
that five Southern States have refused to conform to 
the recommendation of the fertilizer conference and 
the practice of all the rest of the world and still hold 
out for and continue to use PNK. If our information 
is correct, these states are Alabama, Georgia,* South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia. 


Conservatism if not carried too far makes for desira- 
ble stability, but when five states set themselves in op- 
position to the rest of the world it becomes a case 
of conservatism blocking progress. The excuse given 
by some of these states is that their state laws would 
have to be changed before the change could be made 
in the order of stating the plant foods. This was as 
good an excuse as any for those who dislike any change, 


and in some cases may have been the real reason for 


not promptly making the change, but it can no longer 
be given as a reason for maintaining the old order. 
No legislature has refused to make the necessary changes 
in the law when asked to do so by the fertilizer con- 
trol officials, the agricultural college and experiment 
station authorities, and the fertilizer producers. 


In the interest of uniformity’ and simplicity and to 
avoid confusion, The Progressive Farmer asks those 
responsible for such matters in the five states named, 
to get in line with the rest of the world and if a 
change in their laws is necessary, to take steps to have 
such necessary changes made by the legislatures at 
their next session. 

It should make no difference whether or not one per- 
sonally approves this change. The majority of those 
especially interested have voted for the change and the 
rest of the world have either always used the approved 
order or have already made the change.’ It may also 
be admitted that the order used is not very important 
of itself, but the important point is that all should use 
the same order. 

It might be just as logical to say that we will count 
ten units to a dozen as twelve do. ‘But with all the rest 





ef creation agreeing on twelve, it would be foolish, 
confusing, and trouble-making for five states to say 
that with them ten is a dozen. So with regard t 
fertilizer analyses. Five states cannot reasonably 
expect all the rest of the world to come to thei 
way. In all reason and right, these five states should 
join the rest of the world, instead of being different of 
expecting all others to come to their order. 


There is no way by which these states can be forced 
to change or conform to the wishes of the majority, 
except through an appeal to reason. Surely these fiye 
states cannot afford to longer stand out against the 
rest of the world, no matter how much they may be 
opposed to the change. 


Ae He 


What Leaders Think of the Farm Outlook 
Merging Farms in the West 


“Bc: a few weeks I have had the feeling that 





agriculture was about to take a turn for the 
better but that coGperative marketing was en- 
tirely dormant, and that the Farm Board had reached 
a crisis. One day as these thoughts came blundering 
to me, I received a notice that the 
American Institute of Codperation 
would meet at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and that members of the 
Federal Farm Board would be 
there. So I thought, here is my 
chance to get a composite view of 
United States agriculture and find 
out the attitude of many farmers 
from many states toward farm 
problems and the Farm Board.” 
So said George R. Ross, the 
wide-awake director of state-owned farms in North 
‘Carolina, the other day—and then proceeded to give us 
the results of his study. 
x Ok Ox 


_GEORGE R. ROSS 


“There were 1,500 delegates at the American Insti- 
tute of Codperation from thirty-five states, four Cana- 
dian provinces, and’ four foreign countries,’ Mr. Ross 
went on to say, “and here is the gist of American farm 
opinion: as I registered it: There is a strong tone of 
confidence that agricultural 
conditions will improve. This 
improvement, however, is 
expected to result more from lower cost of production 
than from a return of high prices. There seems to 
be a general feeling that codperative marketing has 
become a permanent part of our trade and that espe- 
cially is it necessary to further the program of 
standardization and that marketing corporations and 
various private agencies are rapidly adopting the 
preachments of codperative marketing into their of 
ganization. But most significant is the rapid growth 
of codperative purchasing, and here is the weapon that 
may be used by the farmer. 

“As for the Farm Board, I believe that one might say 
that the feeling is universal that it has here and there 
done a splendid job and that the members have the full 
confidence of the public so far as their sincerity of 
purpose is concerned. No one seems to think that they 
have found any permanent basis or plan upon which 
they may increase the price of agricultural commodi 
ties, and they seem committed to the principle of lim 
iting production to domestic consumption, They alt 
sacrificing world markets and advertising our reserve 
which are perhaps no greater than might be wiped ott 
by one or two years of short crops. 

x ok OF 


FARM CONDITIONS AND 
THE FARM BOARD 


“Sitting around the table with a farmer from Mich 
gan, one from western Kansas, another from Kentucky, 
and two from Ohio, I g@ 
my best story,” continued 


CONSOLIDATING FARMS 


IN THE WEST 
Mr. Ross. “We hear a Io 


about mergers and combines, but what this boy from 
the Kansas plains told us about the merging of farms 
and the combines at harvest seemed to me worth my 
trip. Three or four farms are being thrown together, 
fences torn away, horses and mules abandoned, 4 
two combines cutting twenty feet each, drawn by 0 
large tractor, are harvesting wheat that sells for 4 
profit even at prices now prevailing. Give each coir 
munity a small combine and we may successfully groW 
small grain on our North Carolina live-at-home pt 
gram,” 
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Work ‘Time and Rest Time 
¥ on the Old Home Farm 


Vacation Days Bring Back Memories to Harry Williamson 


$ + ¥ ¥ 


I. Shade Trees 


OW I believe in capital punishment. For a long 
N time I opposed the practice. The current “crime 

wave” caused me to weaken, but now I am an 
out-and-out advocate of the death penalty—somebody 
has cut the shade trees from the yard of my old home 
place. 

The big walnut that stood so majestically in the 
corner of the yard, under the shade of which the family 
used to gather at the noon hour or in the evenings, 
has been sold for lumber. The old white mulberry out 
from the kitchen door beneath whose branches we 
played marbles, ate watermelons, and prepared the vege- 
tables for cooking and canning, has been cut for wood 
and the space around it, once shaded, put into a garden. 
The fruit trees, the cedars, and all the others are gone, 
and in their places there is nothing but bare, sun- 
stricken earth. 


M AN seems never to have realized the friendliness 
of trees. In the first garden God ever made for 
him, trees were planted, and it was of the fruit of these 
trees—save one—man was to eat. 

When Adam and Eve had broken the first command- 
ment given to the race and come to a realization of 
their sin, they “hid themselves from the presence of 
the Lord amongst the trees of the garden.” 


“When thou shalt besiege a city a long time, in mak- 
ing war against it to take it,’ Moses instructed his 
leaders among the Chosen People, “thou shalt not de- 
stroy the trees thereof, ... for the tree of the field 
is man’s life.” And every year “‘on the fifteenth day 
of the seventh month” the Children of Israel were to 
take a week’s vacation back among the forests of old 
Judea—a rule perhaps that farmers of our own day 
might well observe :— 


“And ye shall take you on the first day the 
boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and 
the boughs of thick trees, and willows of the 
brook; and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your 
God seven days.” 


INCE the dawn of time man has rested beneath the 

trees, and held his councils within their shades. 
The pioneers of civilization blazed their paths through 
the trackless wilderness on their trunks, and in this 
way formed the first arteries of trade and travel, later 
to become our highways and streets. Trees protected 
us from the storms and cold of winter; gave us tem- 
porary shelter from the showers of spring; and fur- 
nished us with material to build our homes.and fuel 
for our fires. 


In the groves of Athens, Socrates preached his ideals 

of self-knowledge, and propounded his famous maxim, 
“Know thyself.” Christ lingered under the olive trees 
in the garden of Gethsemane, just over the brook 
Kedron, while absorbed in meditation and prayer. “Out 
of the woods my Master came,” sings Lanier, and adds, 
“The little gray leaves were kind to Him.” 
Under the trees Columbus rested from his toilsome 
journey, the Pilgrim Fathers held their first prayer 
meeting, Penn made his peace with the Indians, and 
Washington took command of the little group of sol- 
diers that were to fire the shots to be heard round the 
world and make that world free for democracy. 


ECENTLY I stopped at a farmer’s house and 

“ asked permission to look at a tree. It was a 
mighty towering oak, standing before his home like a 
symbol of the Messiah, with its head uplifted to God 


= strong friendly arms reaching down in compassion 
© man, 


“Tt is a hundred feet from the end of that limb over 
there to the tip of this one over here,” the farmer 
Proudly informed me as we looked the old monarch 


over, and he told me something of its association with 
the family. 


A goodly number of “pieces of silver” he could get 
for this huge white oak, six feet or more at the stump, 
and twenty or thirty feet to the first limb. But do you 
think he would sell it? It is a part of the family. In 
Its cool shade he rests as perhaps his father rested long 
go, and around its mammoth trunk the children play. 
ng after he has gone it may shelter his children’s 
children. He would be a Judas to cut it down. 
; The children are playing under the trees that sur- 
oe my own home as I write. Ten beautiful elms 
: rder the yard, and offer an inviting place for them to 
omp and scamper. Violet ras? No doubt they are 











BOUT vacation time each midsummer I like 
to give our readers a rest from the rather 
serious and practical subjects I usually dis- 

cuss on this page and turn it over to a sort of 
rural philosopher—Harry Williamson, of Collier- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Reared on a Southern farm 
and still in daily touch with 
farm life through his service 
as principal of a high school 
serving a rural area, Mr. 
Williamson has given us two 
or three agricultural classics 
—‘The Rest at the End of 

~ the Row,’ “A Day Off,” and 
CLARENCE POE one or two others our read- 
ers will recall with delight. We believe sub- 
scribers will almost equally enjoy his two new 
sketches herewith. CLARENCE POE. 











worth much, as science claims, but I believe they are 
just a little more life giving after having filtered their 
way down through the spreading tops of the family 
shade trees. 


ES, the walnut, the mulberry, and the other old 
trees have been cut down at my old home place. 
The house, a new one, looks lonesome and orphaned. 

I stood by one of the stumps—all that is left of an 
old friend and comrade—and the 
hot June sun beat down upon me. 
I wondered what effect these mod- 
ern, porchless houses and treeless 
yards would have on the civiliza- 
tion that is to be. God gave us 
the trees along with the moun- 
tains, the rivers, the plains, and 
His immutable laws. It would be 
mighty easy for us to keep them 
—especially the shade trees. 


Il. A Day’s Work on the 
Old Farm - + ¢ «- 


Park where the “eight-hour-day” idea of work start- 





ed, I have never known. One thing is very sure, it 

did not originate on the farm. Not since Adam 
undertook the cultivation of land outside the Garden 
of Eden has a farmer ever thought he could make a 
living on so short a day. 


When the last strains of the friendly whippoorwill 
awoke the family mockingbird from his dreamy sleep 
in the old sweet apple tree, my father had a habit of 
announcing to us that it was time to get up. And long 
before the sun had succeeded in drying the dew from 
the freshly made spider webs along the pathway to the 
field, we had our horses “geared up” and were out for 
a day of it behind the plow. 

When the eight hours that now constitutes a day in 
many fields of labor were up, we would have finished 
about half of the task set out for that day, and would 
be found enjoying one of the greatest comforts known 


TOE i KPO EI 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “TREES” 


E HAVE printed it before, of course, but 

Joyce Kilmer’s little masterpiece—per- 

haps the most popular bit of American 
verse written in the life of this generation—is 
the only poem to run on a page with Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s article on shade trees:— 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree, 


A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
—Joyce Kilmer. 
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on the farm, the much needed and restful noon hour. 
One o'clock found us again en route along the winding 
path that led through the orchard, down to the “gap” 
in the pasture fence, and on to the “big bottom” where 
the plows with the sweaty harness thrown back 
awaited us. 


Back and forth we would go, four furrows to the 
row. Slowly the finished part would widen, and the 
section to be done grow less, while the hot June 
sun seemed once more to obey the voice of another 
Joshua and “stand still upon Gibeon.” 


‘* IS said that quite a large number of the world’s 
leaders came from the farm. There is no occasion 
for surprise at this, when we realize the opportunity 
that is given for meditation and thought as one follows 
a faithful old plow horse hour after hour with the 
plow in good condition, the soil moist, and the crop 
growing beautifully. 

No wonder Cincinnatus was prepared to govern 
Rome when he left his furrow to assume the duties of 
a Senator. He had thought it all out during the long 
summer afternoons while his horse and plow were per- 
forming automatically. 


ND who wouldn’t dream with such surroundings? 

There is something in the aroma of a growing 
field, the soil of which has recently been disturbed, that 
stirs the vision of youth. As he treads noiselessly over 
the soft earth his plow has broken, his being seems to 
catch glimpses of the future and the furrows in which 
he is walking become a world highway, a railroad of 
steel, the aisles of a senate chamber, or the forum in 
the marts of trade. 

There it was I directed my conquering armies against 
the sinister nations of the world; I held with matchless 
eloquence the burly mob, bent on pillage and ruin; dis- 
ease vanished before my medical skill; congregations 
trembled as I pointed out the possible consequences of 
a misspent life; great buildings rose like magic when 
I as engineer directed their construction; and the world 
listened as I, like Socrates, became its teacher and 
guide. 


OOLISHNESS! Day dreams! Useless reverie! Call 

it what you will, it is the stuff out of which reali- 
ties are built. Out there in the quiet furrow, with only 
nature to disturb, the boy mind revolves in the orbits 
of the giants. A bobwhite flutters o’er the way, a 
young rabbit bounces from the blackberry bushes at 
the end of the row, or the old horse gets his foot over 
the trace in turning and disturbs the trend of youthful 
dreams, but not for long. The farm boy is soon back 
in the realms of the great, treading the paths of the 
heroes. 


“Well, I guess we'll call it a day,” my father would 
announce, and back to the field, the furrow, and the 
plow he would bring me from my wanderings in the 
far-away lands my fancies had opened for me. 

Back through the gap and the orchard by the old 
sweet apple tree to the well, where the tired horses 
were watered, and there awaited us a night of perfect 
rest after the long day’s work. 


Something to Read 


Three Summer Magazines 


OUTHERNERS will be interested in M. A. de 

Wolfe Howe’s article on Charleston in the July 

Atlantic, and farmers and agricultural leaders in 
Mark VanDoren’s article on the farm problem in the 
August Harper’s. Farmers will also do well to read 
M. K. Wisehart’s article, “Have You the Right to Be 
in Business?” in the August American, and ask them- 
selves whether the six things that cause most failures 
in business are not the same six that cause most farm 
failures also. 


A Thought forthe Weck 


AKE yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts. 

None of us yet know, for none of us have been 

taught in early youth, what fairy palaces we 
may build of beautiful thoughts, proof against all 
adversity—bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble 
histories, faithful sayings—treasure houses of restful 
and pleasant thoughts, which care cannot disturb, nor 
pain make gloomy, nor poverty take away from us— 
houses built without hands for our souls to live in.— 
John Ruskin. 


’ 
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Preparing the Cows 
For Fall Freshening 


Vacation Essential for Good Dairy Cow 
to Guarantee Fair Profits the Next Year 


By? BEN KILGORE 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


well Jearned by a number of dairymen, and in 
September, October, and November, a lot of 
young calves and fresh cows are going to be needing 
attention. This month is a good time to talk about 
preparing the cow for freshening. 
Next month will be about right 
for talking about the way to start 
that young heifer towards a life 
of from 10 to 12 years of profit 

making. 


Tv lesson of fall freshening has already been 


Below are a few of the many 
advantages of fall freshening :— 
id, P 1. Better prices. 
' 2. Larger yearly production per cow 
BEN KILGORE ‘< 
4. Less field work than in spring and summer months. 
5. More time to handle fresh cows and young calves. 
6. Balances your labor problem, 


Needs Six to Eight Weeks’ Rest Before 
Calving 


Fall calves easier to raise. 


VERY cow worth keeping needs a vacation of at 

least six weeks, and eight weeks is really better, 

because all of this time is not a vacation by any 
manner of means. Seventy-five per cent of the growth 
of the foetus (young calf) takes place during the last 
six weeks before freshening. This growth drains 
heavily on the cow, using large quantities of protein 
and mineral matter, the very same elements needed to 
a great extent in producing milk. So, it is easily seen 
that to make the cow produce milk too during this 
trying period not only endangers the vigor of the calf 
but seriously handicaps the mother for her next year’s 
work in your herd. 

Every dairyman should fix these basic principles of 
profitable dairying in his mind for good and all: “A 
10-months’ lactation period, 2 months’ rest, and a calf 
every year.” 


Heavy, peristent milkers are hard to dry up, but it 
can be done. It can’t be done, however, unless you 
take away the feed. This means all the grain feed, 
and, in addition, silage and legume hays, rich in milk 
making materials. Dry wheat or oat straw may be 
used, or if these poorer roughages are not available, 
then grass hay may be best for the cow you are trying 
to dry off. Then milk once a day. After about a week 
of this, milk once every two days. Then, as the milk 
flow gets less and less, milk only often enough to be 
sure the udder does not get in bad shape because of 
milk being left in it. 


When the bag is in good shape with very little milk 
in it, you can stop milking altogether. The bag may 
fill up pretty full but it will soon reduce and the cow 
is dry. 


Feed Well During Vacation 


NCE the cow is dry, start feeding again. Just 

because you're not getting paid for it every day, 

don’t neglect the cow and her rapidly growing 
offspring. Grain fed during the six to eight weeks’ 
rest period allowed a good cow will give a profit above 
its cost as great, if not greater, than at any other time 
of the year. This feed goes to feed the young calf and 
builds up the body of the cow, worn down through 10 
months of hard, continuous work of a highly nervous 
nature. It builds up a reserve strength and extra flesh 
that will pay many times over. 


I naturally like to see a good dairy cow pretty good 
and fat just before freshening. She looks good because 
she’s right to milk heavily and make money for her 
owner. It’s a well known fact that a dairy cow in gooc 
flesh will yield a higher percentage of butterfat whem 
fed a grain ration with a liberal amount of protein 
than if she freshens in poor condition. This excess 
flesh or fat will come off of a good cow during the 
first month or so and will. come down into the pail in 
the form of extra butterfat. 

As good as any is the good, properly balanced grain 
ration that was being fed when the cow was milking 
heavily. Starting slowly, of course, this good grain 
ration should be increased until the cow is eating from 
8 to 10 to 12 pounds a day, depending on the cow. 
Then give her all the legume hay she will eat, prefer- 
ably alfalfa, clovers, or soybean hay. 

About two weeks before freshening, substitute lin- 
seed oil meal for cottonseed meal as a source of pro- 
tein. Linseed meal is more laxative and is a good con- 
ditioner for the digestive tract. Under normal condi- 
tions, however, cottonseed meal will furnish the bulk 


_ of the protein at a cheaper cost. 


Three or four days before freshening, feed a bran 
mash entirely in place of the grain ration. Wet the 
bran enough to make it crumbly but not sloppy. Bran 
mashes are appetizing to cows at this period and will 
cause them to eat more hay when they need it. Also, 
bran mashes are cooling and laxative. It’s a good idea 
to continue a cow on a bran mash and plenty of legume 
hay from three to four days before freshening to a 
week after freshening. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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Let the Calf Help 


HERE is considerable difference of opinion as to 
7. long the calf should be left with its dam 

after it is dropped. Some have better success one 
way and others in another way. The calf should be 
with its mother one or two days, at least, and I can't 
help liking a week better. It gives the youngster a 
better start in life. The colostrum, the first milk 
which the cow gives right after freshening, is made 
to order for the newborn calf. 

Except to relieve severe tightness in a quarter that is 
giving pain, never milk out a cow until at least 4 
hours after calving. It is the best preventive insur- 
ance you can take against milk fever. Just milk outa 
high producing 5- to 8-year-old cow, good and dry, 
right after calving and if she doesn’t go down with 
milk fever, you’re bound to have the left hind foot of 
a graveyard rabbit in your overall poeket. Let the calf 
suck all it wants to and relieve a quarter occasionally 
where the calf hasn’t sucked, when necessary, and let 
it go at that. 

For safety, always have a milk fever outfit handy in 
case the cow goes down. It is simply an air pump 
outfit with which you can pump up the quarters and 
save the cow. 

After a week of feeding a bran mash, gradually 
change to the regular grain ration. Feed lightly at 
first, even though the cow is milking heavy. Bring a 
cow to her maximum production slowly. It’s better to 
take a month to do this than a week. The yearly pro- 
duction will be far greater if the grain ration is in- 
creased slowly about at the rate of one-half a pound 
every two days. 

Personal care pays always with good livestock 
Watching the feed, changing the ration gradually, see- 
ing to it that the cow always has plenty of hay and 
fresh water, watching for the first sign of milk fever, 
and a hundred and one other things that mark the dif- 
ference between a good livestock man and an average 
one, pays many times over. And, just as a warning, if 
the calf fails to suck, hold it up and put the teat in its 
mouth. It’s generally not necessary, but you can lose 
a good calf if it is necessary and you fail to spend the 
little time getting it started to nurse. 
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Maybe You Couldn’t Go to Blacksburg 


Then Read These Live Messages From 
the Virginia Farmers’ Institute 


VER at Virginia Farmers’ Institute 

last week a number of remarkable 
messages were brought to the farmers 
by agricultural leaders both of state and 
nation. 

In next week’s Progressive Farmer a 
general review of the discussions etc., 
will be published. Meanwhile we are giv- 
ing herewith extracts from some of the 
more remarkable addresses. 


]. James C. Stone on the Farm 
Board Program 


«ee program undertaken by the 
Farm Board to help the farmers 
organize for collective action is not one 
that can be accomplished over night, but 
one that will require 
not only consider- 
able time, but much 
‘patience on the part 
of both those who 
are trying to help 
the farmers and the 
farmers themselves.” 
So said Mr. James 
C. Stone of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, in 
reviewing its policies. 
Coming directly to the problems of to- 
bacco farmers as a class, Mr. 
stressed these points :— 


J. C. STONE 


“1, The tobacco grower, in my opin- 
ion, is never going to get his rightful 
share of the consumers’ dollar paid for 
his tobacco until he organizes intelli- 
gently and places himself in a position 
where he will have more bargaining 
power. 


#2. Through intelligent organization, 
production can be regulated in a large 
measure to consumption. 


“3. Farming is a business and should 
be conducted as such by— 


(a) Keeping proper records of operation; 
(b) Careful production planning in advance; 
(c) Securing all available information on in- 
telligent and efficient production and market- 
ing by maintaining close contact with state 
colleges and experiment stations.” 


Stone 


“In the near future,” Mr. Stone said, 
“the Farm Board expects to make a care- 
ful study of the marginal and sub-mar- 
ginal land of the country and recommend 
aland policy which we hope will be to the 
ultimate good of the farming industry. We 
also expect to make a study of the vari- 
ous sections of the country and bring to 
the attention of the farmers of each sec- 
tion the crops and livestock which they 
can produce to a better advantage than 
can be produced in other sections.” 


II. A Business Man’s Suggestion 


4 BUSINESS Man’s Point of View 

of the Present Agricultural Policy” 
was the subject of an address by J. S. 
Crutchfield, president of the American 
Fruit Growers’ Inc. In part he made 
these suggestions to the Federal Farm 
Board :— 


“1, Adjust existing governmental finan- 
cial institutions to the practical needs of 
agriculture on a sound business basis by 
limiting loan rates to 6 per cent in the 
same way that interest rates on com- 
mercial loans are limited in many states. 

“2..The Board should protect the 
farmer from his own sometimes narrow 
viewpoint in marketing, and from zealous 
and inexperienced friends (political and 
otherwise) and educate: him to become in 
all of his operations a sound business 
man, instead of baiting him to believe he 


can make a decent living farming other-. 


wise, or that the national government or 
any one else but himself can work out 
his salvation. 

“3. The Farm Board should demand 
amendment of existing laws on tariffs, 
taxes, railroad rates, etc., which adverse- 
ly and unfairly affect agriculture, so as 
to allow free play of economic law. 

“4, The Board should work out a farm- 
ing plan on a five or ten year basis, 
planned largely on past records and on the 
law of averages.” 


Ill. A National Farm Policy 
Outlined 


R. A. F. WOODS, director of scien- 

tific work, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, discussed ‘Elements 
In a Constructive National Agricultural 
Policy” in an interesting way. 


“First,” he said, “we need to speed up 
our land classification program, supple- 
mented by soil surveys and studies of po- 
tential soil resources. This work is now 
about half completed,” Other important 
planks in Dr. Woods’ platform he enu- 
merated as follows :— 


2. We need to speed up crop adapta- 
tion and standardization program, Quality 
instead of quantity must be the aim in 
wheat, cotton, beef, milk, and dairy prod- 
ucts, etc. 


3. We need to study the problem of 
crop distribution with reference to local 
and world needs. 


4. We need to correlate our reclama- 
tion procedure with our agricultural plan 
and our land use needs. 


5. We need to speed up our erosion re- 
search and control program, including 
cultural methods, with this in view. 


6. We need to speed up our program of 
research as to uses for waste and surplus 
agricultural products — cornstalks, straw, 
surplus potatoes, sweet potatoes, low-grade 
cotton, cotton hulls, fruits, vegetables, etc. 


7. We need a more effective agvicul- 
tural information service to farmers— 

(a) In getting technical information to them 
in reliable form. 

(b) Market reports. 

(c) World markets and crop conditions. 

(d) International agricultural statistics. 

(e) Better appreciation of the value of farm 
papers, especially of the regional type dealing 
with the particular region, but with a na- 
tional and international background. 


“We need more effective organization 
for production and marketing along the 
lines included in the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act and being put into operation 
as rapidly as possible by the Farm Board,” 
said Dr. Woods in conclusion. ‘And we 
need a spirit of codperation to bring about 
correlation of all agencies involved and 
that includes everybody.” 


IV. ‘The Farmer Is a Merchant 
of Plant Food” 


ghee the farmer after all is just “a 
merchant of plant food” and that “farm- 
ers should fertilize a rotation rather than 
a crop” were two original and impressive 
ideas presented by 
T. B. Hutcheson, V. 
P. I. agronomist. 
Here are seven of 
his main points :— 

1. The use of fer- 
tilizers is essential 
to success in South- 
ern farming. 

2. Fertilizer bills 
may be reduced by 
use of lime, livestock, 
and legumes. 


T. B, HUTCHESON 


3. Experiment station publications are 
the farmers’ best source of information 
as to what to use. 


4. Farmers should learn to fertilize ro- 
tations rather than a particular crop in a 
rotation. Think about the whole rota- 
tion when you decide on your formula. 


5. Rotations properly arranged reduce 
the fertilizer bill. 


6. The subject of fertilization requires 
constant study as a shift in prices or ro- 
tation practices may necessitate change 
in fertilizers. 


7. The farmer is simply a merchant of 
‘plant food. Some comes from the soil 
and some must be bought, but unless the 
farmer has it, puts it up in the right pro- 
portions, and offers it to the right plant, 
no profits will be made. 


Bible Texts for Southern Farmers 


Most people think that Scripture is 

concerned alone with our present 
and future spiritual existence and welfare. 
We have lost sight of Christ’s injunction 


to his disciples to 
pray for an earthly 
kingdom. There 
would be no sense in 
His enjoining them 
to pray for God’s 
kingdom to “come in 
heaven;” for that 
kingdom was already 
established and Jesus 
said that he came to 
establish His king- 
dom on earth, and therefore enjoined his 
disciples to pray: “Thy Kingdom come, 
and thy will be done in earth as it is in 
heaven.” God says: “I will make my 
footstool glorious.” I will “create a new 


heaven and a new earth”—out of the old 
ones, 


WADE H. BARTON 


But we must learn better. “For what- 
Soever a man soweth, that shall he also 
teap.” Our attempt to produce cotton 
amually, and our soil rebbery practices 
M connection therewith, have brought on 
Conditions foretold or foreshadowed by 
the prophet Haggai, chapter 1:— 


“Ye have sown much and bring in lit- 
les... . and he that earneth wages, earn- 
th wages to put it into a bag with 
holes.” .. . . “Ye looked for much, and, 
lo, it came to little.” . “Consider 
your ways.” 


How would it be possible to more ac- 


curatel y picture conditions at present! 


Here’s a Farm Sermon That Should 
Inspire Repentance 


By W. H. BARTON 
County Agent, Edgefield County, S. €. 


We are sowing much and bringing in 
little; we are earning “to put it into a 
bag with holes” in it. That is true as the 
gospel—for nearly all we make in the 
South goes out of the South for what 
we should largely produce at home or do 
without; and we have gotten so deeply in 
debt that paying money on our indebted- 
ness is just about like dropping money 
into a bag “with holes in it,” as old 
Haggai describes it. 

We complain of labor shortage when 
we could easily halve our labor, halve 
our fertilizer costs, and then double, 
treble, or even quadruple our yields by 
sowing grain and planting corn on half 
our acreage, with velvet or soybeans in 
middles and on grain stubble, alternately, 
with cotton on the other half. 


Our failure to adopt some such methods 
has brought judgments such as Haggai 
describes: “Therefore, the heaven over 
you is stayed from dew, and the earth 
is stayed from her fruit.” In other words, 
a short drouth ruins us and we make 
nothing because our soils have no ability. 

We usually look upon such judgments 
as direct dispensations from God, but they 
need not necessarily be; for God’s laws 
of nature are so framed that such 


judgments come as a consequence of their 
disobedience. Hear, oh, Israel of the 
South, what thy God proclaimeth :— 

“If ye walk in my statutes, and keep 
my commandments, and do them: then 
will I give you rain in due season, and 
the land shall yield her increase, and the 
trees of the field shall yield their fruit. 
.... And your threshing shall reach 
... unto the sowing time; and ye shall 
eat your bread to the full, and dwell in 
your land safely.” 

The men who turned vetch this spring 
and followed it with corn, had sufficient 
moisture-holding organic matter to retain 
rainfall enough to carry their crops 
through almost any short drouth. 

If we sow no grain, or little grain, in 
the fall, and sow no winter legumes to 
rejuvenate the soil; if we therefore, sow 
to fertilizer bills in the spring and to feed 
bills as well, then in the fall we shall ex- 
pect much and ‘get little, as outlined by 
the prophet of old; and “threshing time” 
(harvest time and its good results) will 
by no means “reach unto: the sowing 
time.” If we sow to impoverished soils, 
we shall continue to put our income in a 


“bag with holes” in it. If we sow toa 
one crop system, as heretofore, the an- 
swer is on record for decades past. 

Austrian winter peas and vetch are 
again cheap. Let’s sow to winter leg- 
umes with all their soil building, God- 
given blessings and reap a harvest of 
corn and hay that will enable us to be 
classed among the agricultural “right- 
cous” who, we are assured, “shall feed 
upon the fat of the land,” 


PROMISING NEW INSECTICIDE] 
DISCOVERED 


NEW insecticide called rotenone has 

been discovered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is said 
to be much superior to insecticides now 
generally used. The roots of the South 
American plant known as cube contain 7 
per cent of this material. Derris roots 
contain up to 5% per cent. It is probable 
that by careful selection and breeding, 
Derris plants containing larger quanti- 
ties may be developed. It is hoped and 
believed that a commercial source of sup- 
ply may be developed in the reasonably 
near future. It is highly poisonous, not only 
to chewing insects, but sucking as well. 
It has been fed to chickens, cats, sheep, 
and dogs, up to as much as one grain 
per pound of body weight with no injury 
resulting, thus indicating that we may 
have in the near future an insecticide that 
is not poisonous to our domestic animals 
yet which is highly poisonous to both 
chewing and sucking insects. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


From One-horse Farm to 2,500 Acres 


Six Big Factors in the Master Farming of Edgar L. Culler 









































WHOOPEE! IS THIS A COTTON PATCH 
OR A COTTON TOWNSHIP? 


One of Master Farmer Edgar L. Culler’s 
big cotton fields in Orangeburg County, S. C. 
That far-off rim of woodland on the horizon 
must be Tipperary—it’s surely a long way 
to it! 


HOME OF MASTER FARMER EDGAR L. 
CULLER, ORANGEBURG, S. C. 
Mrs. Culler and two of the three sons on 
the porch. Note the pecan shade trees about 
the house and grounds, 


T WAS 30 years or more ago when 


Edgar L. Culler of Orangeburg 
County, S. C., operated a one-horse 
farm. Mind you, it is not said that he 


was a one-horse farmer, but that he 
was farming on the scale of a one- 
horse farm. It is very probable, in- 
deed, that he never was a one-horse 
farmer in the sense of being a one- 
horse minded sort of man. Events have 
proved that he had an expansive mind 
that kept reaching ahead of him like 
a locomotive headlight carving its way 
through the darkness before it. 


From this one-horse farm, this ex- 
pansive minded farmer has moved up 
to the operation of a farm of 2,500 
acres. What if it did take 30 years 
to make the trip? Wasn’t the journey 
with its joys of continuous achievement 
worth it? It will be not only interesting 
but instructive to consider some of the 
things along the way that contributed to 
the success and prosperity of Mr. Culler’s 
journey. 


I. Intelligent Industry and Thrift 


HE success of Mr. Culler may be at- 

tributed largely, in the first place, to 
hard work wisely applied and to econ- 
omy. This is very much a matter of be- 
ing born right and trained right. Losing 
his father at an early age, he, along with 
one brother, was brought up and edu- 
cated by his mother, who early taught 
him lessons of industry and thrift. The 
size of his farm was increased gradually 
and carefully. The 700 acres of mort- 
gaged land inherited by himself and his 
late brother, Oscar Culler, was long ago 
redeemed and has been added to from 
time to time, until he is now the owner 
of 2,500 unencumbered acres, with marks 
of thrift in evidence on every hand. 


If. In Business Partnership With 
the Soil 

NOTHER thing that helped Mr. 

Culler along toward the eventual 
winning of his title of Master Farmer 
was that he regarded the soil as a busi- 
ness partner entitled to its just share of 
the income it produced. Hence, he not 
only maintained the fertility of his soil 
but improved it from year to year. This 


PECANS AND COTTON 


A fine example of two-story farming by 
Edgar L. Culler, Master Farmer, Orangeburg 
County, S. C. 


was accomplished through the growing 
of summer legumes—velvet beans, soy- 
beans, and cowpeas; although compost 
has also been a valuable aid. About 
one-third of his cultivated area is in a 
legume every year. 

The built-up condition of Mr. Culler’s 
soil together with the judicious use of 
commercial fertilizers accounts in large 
measure for his excellent crop yields. 
And the yields haye made the money. 
For instance, during the five-year period 
1924-1928 inclusive Mr. Culler has grown 
an average of 450 acres of cotton, the 
chief money crop of this farm. The av- 
erage yield for this period was 400 pounds 
lint per acre. In 1926, he produced on 
his 5-acre plot in the state-wide cotton 
contest 11,750 pounds of seed cotton. 


III. Home Supply Crops Hand in 
Hand With Cash Crops 


FARMING system that produced 

home supplies at home and _ thus 
lifted a grievous financial burden from 
the money crops was a tremendous factor 
in the economic prosperity of the Culler 
farm. While cotton is the principal 
money crop in the Culler cropping sys- 
tem, cotton money has never been used 
to buy food or feed that could be grown 
at home. But while cotton was the lead- 
ing crop it was by no means the only 
important cash crop. Always there is an 
abundance of corn, oats, soybeans, hay, 
fruits, and vegetables for farm and home 
use and some to sell. Quantities of grain 
and roughage find their way to market 


By R. F. KOLB 


County Farm Agent, Orangeburg County, S.C. 


on Mr. Culler’s farm through hogs and 
beef cattle. 


Mr. Culler’s most recent addition to 
his list of cash crops is asparagus. Last 
spring he set 8 acres of Mary Washing- 
ton crowns, and his plans call for 10 
acres more to be added next year. 


Another side-line is pecans: Mr. Culler 
has 25 acres of 7-year-old Schley trees, 
Since the orchard was set, this field, by 
“two-story farming” has continued to yield 
an average of a bale of cotton to the acre, 

~ while at the same time growing the trees. 


From the 25 acres of young trees just 
coming into bearing, Mr. Culler, in one re- 
cent autumn, gathered 1,500 pounds of 
nuts, which were contracted for at 35 cents 
per pound field run, in addition to a splen- 
did cotton crop. The popularity of the 
pecan on the Culler farm is demonstrated 
by the fact that it is the predominant 
shade tree around the home and premises. 


IV. Highly Efficient Management 
of the Chief Crop 


UT cotton is the chief crop on this 
farm and its production and handling 
is a specialty with Mr. Culler. This has 
contributed greatly to low-cost produc- 
tion and top-price quality of the staple. 
In 1928 the entire farm’s acreage was 
planted to one variety, Cleveland Strain 
5 (except one 5-acre field in which a 
new variety was tried). The bulk of the 
seed grown on this farm each year finds 
an eager market for planting purposes. 
As much as 50 tons of planting seed has 
been sold in a single year. 


As has been indicated, liberal quatiti- 


ties of commercial fertilizers are used 
on the cotton crop. On an average 750 
pounds of mixed goods, with formulas 
varied according to soil type: and need, 
is used per acre under the cotton, and from 
one to two applications of nitrogen as a 
side-dressing. The latter varies from 75 
to 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia. 


Ginning rarely begins until harvesting 
of all crops has been completed. Mr, 
Culler has sufficient barn and. warehouse 
space in which to store an average crop 
of cotton in the seed. Often winter 
finds 300 or more bales. of seed cotton 
stored on the place. This practice not 
only results in the lint being of. improved 
quality and longer staple, but makes for 
a better distribution of the year’s 
work. 

Mr. Culler uses his own gin 
outfit which serves the commu. 
nity during the regular ginning 


season. As the cot- 
ton is ginned the 
bales are stored in 


the fire-proof metal 
warehouses on_ the 
farm to await selling, 
which usually oc. 
curs in spring or 


summer, They are 
valuable aids to 
“orderly market. 


ing.” Cotton sold 
from the Culler farm 
commands best 
prices, none of the 
staple pulling less 
than one. inch. 

















V. Farmstead, Equipment, and 
Tenant System 

WELL arranged farmstead, adequate 

labor-saving equipment, and a due 

regard for the welfare of tenants have 

all figured conspicuously in the success of 

the Culler farm, just as they will always 


do. For the sake of convenience and ef 
ficiency in the operation of this farm, 
three headquarters are maintained. At 
each of these, sufficient implements, live- 
stock, and feed are kept to take cafe 
of the portion of the farm assigned to It 
From each headquarters fertilizers and 
other provisions are dispensed. 

Ample equipment that is properly 
housed when not in use is found on this 
farm. The power of the adequate mul 
supply is supplemented with one tractof. 

About half of this farm’s tenants ow? 
their livestock and each Negro has a plot 
for vegetables, sweet potatoes, sugaf 
cane, and things of this kind. There is 2 
division of the products from these plots 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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BEEKEEPiNG YEAR ROUND | 


By R. R. REPPERT 





What to Do in August 

N SECTIONS where there has been 

a possible drouth it will be advisable 
to watch the bees for starving and to 
feed if necessary. Guard against rob- 
bing; do not, unless 
there is a honey flow 
to keep the bees 
working, open the 
hives unnecessarily, 
or they will be en- 
couraged to rob; 
better not take sur- 
plus stores from the 
hives during a 
dearth of nectar, 
unless it can be ac- 
complished quickly, and discontinue any 
opening of hives at all if there is the least 
indication of robbing; unite very weak 
colonies with stronger ones, and if any 
are beyond recovery in this respect, re- 
move the frames with combs and stack 
them with paradichlorobenzene to pro- 
tect them from the bee moth. 

Look out for nectar from bitterweeds 
that may ruin the honey for the table. 
Before the bees gather any of this, re- 
move the good surplus honey that may 
have been stored, for the table, and re- 
place supers with frames of foundation 
or empty combs. Honey from bitter- 
weed or any other undesirable source, 
with the exception of honey dew, is ac- 
ceptable to the bees for winter supplies, 
or for fall brood rearing. In case there 
is a considerable flow from these sources, 
the operator may increase his colonies if 
he wishes increase, and if in his opinion 
such flow will continue long enough for 
the bees in each hive to build up to good 
winter strength and store enough sup- 
plies to put them safely through the 
winter. 

Except in the higher altitudes of the 
South, where winter temperatures come 
early, increase may be accomplished by 
dividing in a manner at once to be de- 
scribed, leaving the bees in the old loca- 
tion to rear their own queen. Unless the 
colony to be divided is strong, however, 
and unless there is reasonable hope that 
the bees wili be able to gather fairly good 
quantities of nectar until past the middle 
of October, it will be important to buy 
and introduce a queen into the colony 
made queenless by the division, so it may 
at once begin brood rearing and build up 
early into good winter strength. ° 

Unless the bees in the yard are of a 
practically pure Italian strain, it will be 
advisable in any case to procure queens 
before the division, and introduce into 


Aunt Jiet fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“These $8.95 silk dresses keeps poor 
folks lookin’ dressed up, but when you 
See a fresh gingham dress you know it 
= been wore three weeks without wash- 

“What's the use o’ havin’ color schemes 
an things like that for a party? Nothin’ 
will save you if you don’t have enough to 


eat, an’ when yow feed ’em plenty nothin’ 
else matters.” 





both the colonies resulting from the divi- 
sion, killing the queen of the old colony, 
of course, before the introduction. 


Division is accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner: Set a hive body, with frames 
of foundation or empty comb, a little to 
one side of the colony to be divided. 
From the old hive, lift combs containing 
as much sealed brood as can be found, 
and interchange them with empty combs 
in the hive body provided as above. No 
attempt should be made to remove the ad- 
hering bees. Transfer in this manner half 
of the combs, and bring the queen over 
into the new hive. Be sure that there are 
eggs left in the old hive, if you are not 
introducing into this a new queen, so that 
the bees will be enabled to rear their own 
queen. Close the hives and the bees will 
go about their business of building up 
the separate colonies. 

Now is a good time to re-queen any 
colony whose queén is failing, or has 
served the colony for more than one sea- 
son. Unless you are prepared to rear 
queens of your own that are of pure 
mating, it will be best to purchase from 
a reliable breeder. Directions for in- 
troducing will be found on the package 
in which the queen is shipped. 


None of the operations or manipula- 
tions suggested above should be prac- 
tised in yards where lack of stores or 
dearth of nectar flow makes it likely that 
robbing will take place. Under such 
conditions the only safe course is to keep 
the hives tightly closed. 


(jarden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


ERTILIZE strawberry plants during this 

month. Use 600 to 900 pounds per acre of 

a high grade mixture. One analyzing 
4Nit-8Phos-6Pot or 4Nit-8Phos-8Pot is suit- 
able. 

2. Spray dewberry 
plants with Bordeaux 
to control anthracnose. 
Apply now or when 
new vines are 15 to 20 
inches long. 

3. Spray grapevines 
with Bordeaux after 
the harvest. This is to 
kill rot spores and will 
help materially in re- 
ducing rot next season. 





4. If worms are in to- 


L. A. NIVEN 
matoes, dust once per week with a mixture 
of 1 part arsenate of lead or calcium arsenate 
and 4 or 5 parts hydrated lime. 

5. All Season cabbage is an excellent one 


for planting at this time of year. It pro- 
duces a large, round head and withstands 
hot, dry weather quite successfully. 


6. Dust peach trees where there were large 
numbers of worms this season. Use a mixture 
of 1 pound arsenate of lead to 9 pounds pow- 
dered or hydrated lime. Apply about a month 
after the peaches were picked and repeat 
in two weeks. 

7. Go over the orchard after harvest and 
gather up all rotten or mummied fruits on 
the trees or+ ground and burn them. Do the 
same with broken or diseased branches. This 
will help in keeping down disease and insect 
pests next spring. 

8. For winter use put in some carrots. If 
the weather is dry, soak the seed before 
sowing. Chickens, cows, and hogs will rel- 
ish any surplus that may not be needed for 
food or selling. 

9. This month and next is a good time to 
set celery plants. Put them 6 to 9 inches 
apart in rows wide enough to permit earth- 
ing up or planking for bleaching purposes. 
A very rich, moist soil is necessary. 

10. Any garden that hasn’t already had sowed 
in it for fall and winter use turnips, ruta- 
bagas, carrots, and beets should immediately 
have them put in, and remember, cows, chick- 
ens, and hogs will use profitably any sur- 
plus that may not be needed for food. 


11. Top-dress vegetables every three or four 
weeks with nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- 
monia, or some of the synthetic nitrogens. 
Keep it off the plants, as it is liable to burn 
them if it touches the leaves. Put in 4 or 5 
inches from the base of the plants. 


12. It is during late summer and fall that 
strawberry fruit buds are developing which 
will produce next year’s crop. They can’t 
do much if they must contend with weeds 
and grass during this time. It is therefore 
extremely important that they be kept free 
of weeds and grass and the soil thoroughly 
stirred. 


13. The winter garden simply is not com- 
plete without a supply of collards. Now is 
the time to set the plants, or if these aren’t 









available, plant seed in hills right where 
they are to remain and thin out. Put about 
2 feet apart in rows 2% to 3 feet wide and 
handle in the same general way as cabbage. 


14. Give an application of nitrogen or com- 
plete fertilizer to peach trees that are not 
thrifty. If they do not make normal terminal 
twig growth, use 1 to 1% pounds nitrogenous 
fertilizer such as nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, or some of the synthetic nitro- 
gens. This is to aid in the development of 
fruit buds for next year’s crop, which are 
now developing. 


15. To control the mole crickets that tun- 
nel around under the surface of the soil and 
destroy plants, use poison bait recommended 
by Clemson College made up of the follow- 
ing :— 

5 pounds cottonseed meal 
5 pounds rice flour 

¥Y% pound calcium arsenate 
l cup molasses 

7 cups water 


Scatter it around late in the afternoon where 
these pests are doing damage. 


A _fitlle fevmon 


On Good ffealth 


By ~— M.Reeisrtir, M.D. 


Beware of Unclean Barber Shops 


HEN I was a boy, I used to hear 
a little ditty that ran like this :— 
“You got a nickel, 

I got a dime; 

Johnny, get your hair cut 

Short like mine.” 

“In those days, we 
boys got our hair 
cut anywhere by any- 
one, and we shaved 
ourselves when our 
whiskers began to 
grow, using father’s 
razor or anybody’s 
that we could beg or 
borrow. We always 
used plenty of soap 
and hot water, but 
we did not know the first thing about the 
hygiene of shaving; neither did the bar- 
bers know much about it at that time. 


19 


Barbering was a small business then, 
but it is a big business now in every 
crossroads village, town, and city. Girls 
and boys, men and women patronize bar- 
ber shops. We have, in most states, laws 
governing sanitation and cleanliness of 
barber shops; but with all that has been 
done, too many barber shops continue 
unclean and unsanitary, thus constituting 
a menace to public health. 

This is not confined entirely to shops 
that would be classed as old-fashioned 
because of equipment, appearance, or lo- 
cation. Many a barber shop with tile 
showers, tile floors, handsome mirrors, 
and expensive modern chairs and furni- 
ture continues to use the same shears and 
clippers and the same pair of barber hands 
unchanged from one customer to another ; 
whereas, all the above, both tools and 
hands, should be sterilized after each cus- 


tomer. 
17 

The general appearance of the cus- 
tomer is regarded so slightly that persons 
with inflamed and suppurative skin con- 
ditions are seldom refused service; and 
too often after such service, the same 
brush and razor, mug, comb, and clip- 
pers are used for the next customer, 
without sterilization and sometimes with 
very little cleansing. 

The shaving brush has been a carrier 
of disease to many unfortunate victims. 
Barber’s itch is not an imagimary disease, 
but a real disease and very difficult to 
cure. In two years, there were 24 cases 
of anthrax, mostly fatal, in New York 
City. Twelve of these fatal cases were 
traced directly to the use of infected 
brushes in barber shops. 

Syphilis, too, may easily be transmitted 
from an infective case to an innocent cus- 
tomer through the medium of a slight 
cut or scratch with razor or shears. 

The moral of all this is, pick your bar- 
ber and barber shop with care. 





F. M. REGISTER 
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Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REVS.W HOLLAND DD 


Salting the Cattle 

HIS happened when I was a boy. A 

carload of cattle was ready for the 
market. One of the men working on our 
farm said to my father, “Shall I salt the 
cattle a little heavy . 
this evening?” “No,” 
said my father, “‘we’ll 
sell them just as they 


” 


are. 
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Two generations 
ago a great financier 
laid the foundation 
of his fortune deal- 
ing in cattle. On the 
day that the cattle 
were delivered to the 
butcher he would drive them a long dis- 
tance without water. Then they were 
driven into a small stream where they 
drank themselves several pounds heavier 
per animal. 


JOHN W. HOLLAND 


This man made millions and gave lib- 
erally to institutions for “the further- 
ance of the Gospel” but his fame rests 
upon the two tricky words that will for- 
ever be associated with his name, “wat- 
ered stock.” 

| | 

Sharp practices do not become a pro- 
fessing saint. To get, and take, without 
some sort of balanced equivalent is in the 
nature of thievery. 

Stock watering is an old game. It can 
be found in practically every vocation 
and_ profession. The _ political stock 
waterer is the man of high sounding pre- 
election promises. Politicians before elec- 
tion and little boys before Christmas 
sound saintly. Inauguration day wrings 
the water out of their political garments. 
The politician saves his country before 
election, the statesman after. The former 
“hold up” the government; the latter 
uphold it. 

af 

Theology has often been guilty of stock 
watering. Men who begin by professing 
to know it all end by knowing nothing. 
‘Propositions that begin with an “if” 
cannot reasonably end with a final “there- 
fore.” Before we can know anything we 
must admit our ignorance. The truths of 
religion as taught by the Master are so 
beautifully simple that they can be dem- 
onstrated in daily life, and without show 
of fine feathers or pretense. “The way- 
faring man, though a fool, need not. err 
therein.” A great deal of the philosophi- 
cal rubbish that has gathered about re- 
ligion is of no value. 


1am ° 

In our personal conduct, it behooves 
each of us to walk warily lest we become 
a “stock waterer.” A hypocrite is one 
who tries to sell to his community a dam- 
aged character at full market value. The 
seeming to be what we are not is the 
commonest sin of mankind. Pretense is 
the silliest of nonsense. If each of us 
will take a look in the mirror he will see 
the countenance of one who would love 
to be considered more beautiful, wiser, 
and better than he really is. 

Reputation is what people think of us; 
character is what they will eventually 
know about us. 

The youthful lover who tries to hide 
his personal faults under the smoke screen 
of effusive compliments to his lady love, 
and the maiden who disguises her freckles 
under the veneer of rouge and powder 
are both trying to sell each other a little 
watered stock. Matrimony is likely to’ 
be a little dry when they find out that 
they have bought water. 

Honesty and true piety will akways go 
at their real values. To try to get away 
with surface appearances; to get some- 
thing for nothing; to profess conduct 
which we do not possess is as the sin of 
subtle thievery. It is moral stock water- 
ing. 
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—Photos courtesy Better Homes in America. 








This is the simple but attractive living room 

in one of the houses demonstrated by the 

Better Homes Committee of Greenville, South 

Carolina, during Better Homes Week of 1929. 

The fireplace and mantel have unusual dig- 

nity and the built-in bookcases are a good 
feature, 





| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 





ONDAY, August 11—A _ rough 

washtub will soon cause rents and 
runs in délicate fabrics. Why not con- 
sider a modern washing machine in its 
place? 





Tuesday, August 
12,—Ginger ale lem- 
onade will be en- 
joyed on a hot af- 
ternoon, and is easily 
made by the follow- 
ing recipe :— 

Ginger Ale Lemon- 
ade—Four lemons, 1 
pint ginger ale, 1% pints 
water, 1 cup. sugar. 
Place a small block of 
ice in a pitcher. With 
the juice of 4 lemons 
mix 1 cup of sugar, 1% pints of water, and 
1 pint of ginger ale. Pour into pitcher and 
stir thoroughly. Allow to stand for few min- 
utes before serving. (Serves 6 persons.) 

Wednesday, August 13—What about 
the children’s teeth? Be sure to have 
all necessary dental work attended to be- 
fore school opens. 

Thursday, August 14—If you have a 
lock that sticks, try oiling the key and 
turning it several times in the lock. 


Friday, August 15.—Crisp crackers, 
cottage cheese, and jam can be served for 
dessert when you are in a hurry and will 
be as much enjoyed as a more trouble- 
some sweet course. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Saturday, August 16.—Be careful not 
to use too much water for washing the 
linoleum as the excess moisture is apt to 
get under the cracks and cause rotting and 
warping. 

Sunday, August 17.—“If thou hast un- 
derstanding, answer thy neighbor; if not, 
lay thy hand upon thy mouth.”—Ecclesi- 
astes. 

















The bedroom in the 1929 Better Homes demonstration house in Greenville, South} Carolina. 


The furnishings are simple and inexpensive but appropriate and attractive. 





| YOUNG FOLKS’ LETTERS | 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

Several of you have written me 
lately asking about the clothes to take to 
school or college. Of course what you 
will need depends to a great extent on 
the particular school or college you ex- 
pect to attend, but there are certain gen- 
eral rules that hold good for all of them. 
The first, and to my mind the most im- 
portant, is to have your clothes simple. 


Now don’t get all excited and think I 
mean that they are not to be up to the 
minute in style, or that I don’t approve 
of trying to look your best. But do be- 
lieve me when I say that the girl who can 
spend as much as she wants and can go 
to the very best shops, chooses simple 
hats and coats and dresses. She selects 
good: materials, skillfully cut and artfully 
made, but the finished effect is never 
startling or fussy. 





Someone said you must have good 
taste and money, or good taste and time 
if you would look well dressed. In either 
case the good taste is essential. So when 
you pick out the things you will take 
away with you, don’t be beguiled by the 
fancy hat or the loud coat but stick to 
modish simplicity, 


The next point is to make up your 


mind to a definite color scheme. You will 
look better dressed, you will save time 
and money if you will do this. It means 
that one hat will serve with several 
dresses, that you will not have to buy 
more shoes than you need in order to 
have enough to harmonize with your va- 
rious costumes, and it also means that 
you will never present that patchwork 
appearance that is the death of smart- 
ness. Blue, brown, or green—it matters 
little what color you settle on provided 
it is becoming to you and that you like it. 
To wear colors that you don’t like is 
ruinous because only when you feel well 
turned out will you appear so. 


Still I haven’t told you what to take to 
school or college, have I? You'll need 
a serviceable coat. You'll need a small 
felt hat, purse, and shoes to match. For 
Sunday and street wear you will find a 
silk dress that matches the coat an excel- 
lent choice. If you can afford it, have 
also a figured dress with the background 
of the same color. For classroom wear 
you will like a sweater suit, two or three 
cotton frocks, and possibly one of chal- 
lis. A sports suit of silk will be useful 
for many occasions and can have a va- 
riety of blouses. A simple frock in some 
light color will be needed at almost all 
schools, and it is a good idea to take 
some of your summer frocks of organdy 
or light. silk to wear for supper. It is 


The dining room in the Greenville, South Car- 
ina, demonstration home. 


best to wait until you get to schoo! be- 
fore buying a gym outfit, and the catalog 
will tell you whether to take a bathing 
suit, hiking clothes,or anything of that 
sort. In addition to your street shoes you 
will have to have low heeled sports shoes 
and a pair of satin slippers. A raincoat, 
umbrella, gloves, kimono, and plenty of 
underwear and stockings, should be in- 
cluded. Have the underthings dainty but 
strong enough to withstand the rough 
treatment of the laundry. This list 
seems long, doesn’t it? In some cases you 
can safely omit several of the dresses 
and still look well on all occasions. It’s 
the mark of inexperience to take too 
many clothes, for closet space is always 
limited. CATHERINE LEE. 


* * * 
Dear Miss Lee:— 


Do you think it is right for a girl to ac- 
cept invitations from more than one man? 


G. H., West Virginia. 


I most decidedly do. I think the gitl 
who confines herself to one man and 
lets him monopolize her time and attef- 
tion is doing herself a rank injustice. 
She should accept invitations from all the 
nice boys and men who offer them to her 
until she becomes definitely engaged t? 
one of them. Only in that way can she 
learn to know men and choose wisely 


the one she wants for a husband. 
[ PATTERNS | 
e ——_— 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat 

terns ordered at one time, 30 cents 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and sift 
of pattern wanted. 








More attention is being given every day, it 
seems, to fashions and household problems 
No woman likes to be out of date in either 
To help you keep up we print a Fashion Mag 
azine three times a year. It contains helps 
on clothing problems, embroidery pattems 
and household improvement. The midsummet 
number is now available for 15 cents. At 
dress all orders to Pattern Department, : 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Womat, at 
your nearest office. ; 
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WARM WATER BETTER THAN 
HOT 








NE of the most common mistakes 

made by the housewife in doing her 
family washing is to use boiling water, 
declares a well known manufacturer of 
washing machines. Extremely hot water 
should never be used at the beginning 
before the clothes are washed. The only 
stage of the washing in which hot water is 
effective is after the dirt and stains have 
been washed out, for then the hot water 
will insure the thorough 
and complete removal of 
all soap and dirty water. 


The reason for not using’ 
boiling water, or for boil- 
ing the clothes is based on 
the different oils found in 
all garments. There are 
three kinds of oil—animal, 
vegetable, and mineral. 
Certain types of garments, 
such as oily rags, garage 
overalls, mechanics’ jump- 
ers, etc., may be washed in 
hot water because they con- 
tain vegetable or mineral oil and it helps 
to unite them with the soapy water, and 
with the grease naturally comes the dirt 
that is held by it. 

However, the family washing is another 
matter. Here you must contend with 
animal fat and oil, along with which are 
different kinds of soil. This gets on the 
clothes in the form of perspiration, oil 
from the hair, and from small particles of 
skin thrown off from the body. Each min- 
ute globule or particle of animal fat is 
encased in a film of albuminous matter, 
also from the body, and as soon as it 
comes in contact with hot water, it is 
cooked much like the white of an egg, and 
the grime and dirt which it holds is set 
into the fabric instead of being released 
and washed away. Here is the secret of 
so much trouble with collars, cuffs, and 
neckbands, and explains why so many 








housewives have to rub these pieces after 
using a washer. 

In warm water and soap the albumin 
and oil are quickly dissolved, and along 
with them comes the dirt. Fruit, coffee, 
tea, and blood stains that have once dried 
are hopelessly set by using water that is 
too hot. 


| JOIN THE NATIONAL CAN- 
| NING CONTEST 


ARM women and girls of the South 
are again invited to enter the National 
Canning Contest which this 
year will be held at Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, under the di- 
rection of the Household 
Science Institute. The win- 
ner will be proclaimed 
“America’s Champion Can- 
ner” and will receive $600 
in cash as a reward for 
her achievement. Four hun- 
dred and seventy prizes are 
offered, which include 
$4,250 in cash, loving cups, 
and ribbons. Entries close 
October 1, 1930. 

That the judging may be thoroughly 
impartial and the display of jars abso- 
lutely uniform, contestants are required 
to submit their entries in standard glass 
jars of the quart size. A sample jar and 
carton, together with prize entry labels 
for use in sending entries, may be had 
without cost by writing the National 
Canning Contest, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Contestants are free to use any method 
of canning they prefer, according to 
Grace Viall Gray, nationally known can- 
ning expert and secretary of the contest. 

The contest is made up of three divi- 
sions; fruits, vegetables, and meats. 
There are no restrictions as to the na- 
ture of the food sent. Contestants may 
enter one, two, or all three divisions. 
Fruit and vegetable entries will be judged 
for clearness, color, pack, neatness, flavor, 
and texture. 




















Pattern Department 











3068—Lacy neckwear has won fashion’s ap- 
Proval by giving a feminine softness 
to dark dresses. Ecru and tan lace 
is preferred to: white. Molded lines, 
snug sleeves, and a well cut skirt 
characterize this early autumn model 
which is designed for sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 39-inch material with 1% yards of 
1%-inch lace and % yard of 18-inch 
contrasting. 
2519—Demure quaintness characterizes this 
delightful basque dress for the young 
girl, It is particularly well suited 
to the slender miss and may be de- 
veloped in any of the crisp cotton 
fabrics. Organdy is used for the 














dainty collar and cuffs. The pattern 
is designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 24% yards 
of 39-inch material with % yard of 
35-inch contrasting, 1% yards of lace, 
and % yard of 1-inch ribbon, 


2658—Slenderizing lines are effective in this 
graceful model of heavy silk crepe 
in one of the deep shades of blue. 
Bows of the material accent the side 
closing of the bodice and add interest 
to the long sleeves. The pattern is 
designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards of 39-inch 
material with % yard of 35-inch all- 
over lace. 








I See By Lhe Ads 


ELL, I must tell you some more 

about my trip to Canada. Last 
week I got started to writin’ about the 
folks up there and I could think of so 
many things to write 
I took up more room 
about that than I 
ought to. 








I wrote about 
goin’ across the river 
on a boat. Well 
when we got off the 
boat we was in 
Canada and in-a big 
city called Windsor. 
We walked about a 
quarter of a mile to 
a big fine hotel. The 
sign over the door said, “Prince-Edward.” 

“This is where they said for us to meet 
the party,” says the editor and in he goes 
and me right at his heels. 








BILL CASPER 


It seemed like he knowed most ever- 
body there and it wasn’t no time till he 
had tags on all his satchels and here he 
come with one for mine. “Tie this on 
your bag,” says he, “and set it over there 
with the rest of them. When you get 
on the train your satchel will be in your 
berth.” 


Well sir, there was the most grips I 
ever seen in one place in my life. I bet 
there was 200 if there was one. 

“Does all them grips go on our train?” 
says I. 

“Yep,” says he. 

“How come?” says I. 

“Women folks,” he snaps and went over 
to shake hands with a official lookin’ fel- 
low. 

“This here is Mr. Bill Casper,” says he 
to the fellow. “He is with us on The 
Progressive Farmer staff. Mr. Casper, 
this is Mr. Groff. He’s one of our 
hosts on this trip.” 

“How do you do?” says he givin’ me 
a quick look from head to foot. I reckon 
he was surprised to see me, him not 
knowin’ about Marthy bein’ home to look 
after things. ‘You'll take Lower 11 on 
Car 3,” says he, lookin’ at a card he had 
in his hand. 

I didn’t say a word but you can just 
bet I meant to look that up just as soon 
as I got on the train and see what it was 
I was goin’ to take. . 

By that time the editor was howdyin’ 
with another fellow and havin’ him get 
acquainted with his wife. This fellow 
gave a fine lookin’ badge to the editor and 
one to his wife. Then the editor he says, 
“Mr. Loyd, I want you should meet Mr. 
Bill Casper. Mr. Loyd is editor of the 
Ohio Farmer and secretary of our asso- 
ciation,” he went on. 

“Is this here Mr. Casper goin’ with us 
on the trip?” says the Ohio fellow givin’ 
me a queer sort of look. 

“Yes sir,” says the editor, proud as he 
could be. “Mr. Casper goes as a repre- 
sentative of The Progressive Farmer.” 

“How do you do,” says the Ohio fellow 
to me. “We’ll have to ask you to wear 
one of our badges with your name on it,” 
says he, givin’ me one just like the one he 
had on and like he give the editor. 

“T’'ll be glad to convenience you,” says I, 
just as polite as he could be. . 

I hadn’t hardly got my name wrote 
and my badge pinned on with the editor’s 
wife a helpin’ when somebody hollers, 
“Out this way please. Fill up the cars 
as quick as you can.” 

I followed as close to the editor of this 
paper as I could get because I didn’t want 
to get lost from our party before the 
trip got started. What do you reckon it 
was all about? Why the mayor of that 
city and the chamber of commerce folks, 
the biggest folks in town, had all brought 
out their fine cars and were waitin’ to 
ride us around over town. With a gold 
lookin’ badge on my coat and my name on 


(fOS5R) li 
it and me settin’ up there in one of 
them fine cars a takin’ a free ride all over 
the city I just begun to wake up that me 
and the editor of this paper was some 
pumpkins. 


They hauled us around for about two 
hours and then set us out at the railroad 
station where some fellow wanted to take 
our picture before we got on the train. 

Next thing I knowed I was on the 
train and a Negro man with blue britches 
and a white coat showed me where to ride. 
Sure enough there was my satchel right 
under the seat. And then the whistle 
tooted and we was on our way. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


P. S. Car 3 was the one I had to ride 


in and Lower 11 was the number of my 
bed. 





| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 


Solution to Pipe-Full—1, Pipe; 2, Pile; 
3, Pill; 4, Pull; 5, Full. 


Do)ouFnowour 
‘i fanday [chool fesson? 


Hannah, the Godly Mother 


(Lesson for August 10, 1930: I Samuel 1:9-28 

and 2:19, Golden text: Proverbs 1:8.) 
I 

When and where did the events ¢f this 
lesson take place? 

Samuel was born 1171 B. C., and was five 
or six years old when taken to the temple. 
Ramah was five miles north of Jerusalem and 
20 miles south of Shiloh, 

II 


How did the tabernacle come to be at 
Shiloh ? 


Joshua had erected the tabernacle at ‘Shiloh, 
where it remained for 300 years, at the time 
of the division of the land among the tribes. 

Ill 

What were the Levites? 

The Levites were descendants of Levi who 
were employed in the lower services of the 
tabernacle. Elkanah, evidently, was not ac- 
tively engaged, but lived on his estate. 

IV 


What was Elkanah’s attitude toward Han- 
nah? 


Elkanah did his best to comfort 
when the second wife taunted her. 
is thy heart grieved?” was his question. 
I not better to thee than ten sons?” 

Vv 

What was the gist of Hannah’s prayer? 

Hannah promised that if she had a son he 
would be dedicated to the tabernacle from 
his birth. The Levite began his duties at the 
age of 25 and ended them on his fiftieth 
birthday. She was consecrating her son as a 
priest for life. 








Hannah 
“Why 
“Am 


VI 
What did Eli say when he spoke to her? 
Hannah prayed silently, and Eli, noticing 
her muttering lips, rebuked her for being 
drunk, only to sympathize and aid her when 
he learned the truth. 
Vil 
What is the meaning of the name Samuel? 
Samuel means “name of God.” “El” sig- 
nifies God. Because the first part of the 
word sounded like “ask,” Hannah found in 
the name the meaning, “Asked of God.” 
Vill 
What is the teaching of this lesson? 
The good works of the godly mother of a 
godly son, 





| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
1 PIPE 








FULL 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 





There’s a Pipe Full in this one if you 
climb down a rung at a time, changing 
one letter only in each step without trans- 


posing. An answer, which perhaps you’ 


can beat, appears elsewhere on this page. 
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| 4-H CLUB| 


| BOYS AND GIRLS 





HEAD, HEART, 
HANDS, HEALTH 


l *’To Make the Best Better’’ 








| 
Vs 


THERE’S PLAY AS WELL AS WORK FOR 4-H CLUB MEMBERS 
Here we see a group of North Carolina boys and girls getting definite instruction in good group 


games, about which Mr. 


| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 


1 J 








Proverbs 13:1.—A wise son heareth his fath- 
er’s instruction: but a scorner heareth not 
rebuke. 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


Let’s just sit down and go over 
together a few of the things in the mail. 
“Millions of fish are in danger of per- 
ishing in the 
smaller streams, 
lakes, ponds, 
bayous, and pot- 
holes because of 
the drouth,” 
reads a report of 
the American 
Game Protec- 
tive Association. 
Now there’s a 
fine opportunity 
for scouts, 4-H 
club members, 
and every other farm boy to do many 
good turns by transferring these fish to 
permanent bodies of water. I’d like to 
hear from all of you who investigate the 
streams near you, telling me how many 
fish you were actually able to save. 
Ernestine Keel, Stokes, N. C., writes that 
although she is not a scout she is inter- 
ested in all sports and would like to hear 
from girls all over the world. Of course, 
Ernestine, we shall expect you to answer 
every letter that you receive. <a aie 
other Tar Heel girl, 13-year-old Miriam 
Woodley, of Washington County, tells me, 
“T live on a large farm and enjoy farm 
life very much. We raise most every- 
thing you can think of. I have a very 
good disposition and I’m a very good 
worker.” You write a very neat, inter- 
esting letter too, Miriam. I see 
that the club boys of one Southern coun- 
ty are marking both their homes and 
their club projects. The signboards for 
the homes read “4-H Club Member,” and 
let passers-by and other club members 
know that a 4-H club member lives 
there; the signs for the projects read, 
“4-H Club Acre.” That’s a good idea for 
any county. Ruby Gray Horton 
gives us thesee “Ten Commandments for 
Young People.” :— 

















MIRIAM WOODLEY 


1. Do not spend your time in idleness, 


2. Do not spend time doing useless things 
and do not neglect your duties. 


Harrill tells us more on this page. 


3. Do not neglect your educational oppor- 
tunities. 

4. Do not allow circumstances or eviron- 
ment to keep you from making a success in 
life. 

5. Do not choose the course of least resist- 
ance. 

6. Do not be satisfied with goals too easily 
obtained. 

7. Do not wait for luck. 

8 Do not select your life’s vocation with 
selfish purposes in view. 

9. Do not associate with inferior or worth- 
less people. 

10. Do not fail to be religious in practice. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


OUR KNOWLEDGE SHELF.—If you think 
your 4-H club would like a historical program 
for a change, write to the Office of Informa- 
tion, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for a copy of Miscellane- 
ous Circylar 85, “Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, 
1914-1924.” Really, there’s enough material 
in this circular for several very interesting 
programs. 

II 


THE WORLD OF PLANTS.—Along road- 
sides and in waste places now you may find 
blooming one or more species of a genus of 
plants that have quite an attraction for me. 


These are the evening primroses, belonging 
to the Evening Primrose Family. Several 
species are coarse-stemmed plants growing 


one to several feet high; others grow flat on 
the ground. The yellow-flowered true prim- 
roses open only in late aftesnoon, fading away 
before bright sunshine returns. There are 
other yellow-flowered species that bloom dur- 
ing the day, and then there are one or two 
species that are white- and red-flowered. All 
have as their distinguishing characteristic the 
fact that the flowers are in fours: four petals, 
four stigmas, eight stamens, and four-lobed 
calyx. 
Ill 

KNOW YOUR HISTORY.—Who is Secretary 
of Agriculture? 

Arthur M. Hyde, of Missouri. 

IV 

OUR ACHIEVEMENT CLUB.—Latest win- 
ners of Certificates of Achievement include: 
Lillie Mae Morris, Texas; Annie Allene Ben- 
ton, Georgia; Hughes Merrell, North Caro- 
lina; Scout Stough Peeler, North Carolina; 
Frances Jean Irby, South Carolina; Mildred 
Gross, Mississippi; Z. L. Lewis, Temple, Tex- 
as; Bonnie Sharit, Alabama. 

Will your name be included in the next list? 


Vv 


NOW FIGURE THIS OUT.—Have you ever 
made a needle float on water? It can be ac- 
complished if you place the needle on the 
surface gently and carefully enough. Do 
you know why? Ask your teacher, when 
school opens, to explain to you what “surface 
tension” means. Anyway, try the experiment. 


Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F: 








| 4-H CLUBS BRING RECRE- | 
| ATION TO RURAL PEOPLE 

| 
| 


By L. R. HARRILL 
North Carolina Boys’ Club Leader 


RGANIZED work in recreation with 

the 4-H clubs began in North Caro- 
lina with the teaching of a special class 
at the 1927 State Short Course by John 
Bradford of the Play- 
ground and Recrea- 
tion Association of 
America. The re- 
sult of this week 
of training culmina- 





ted in a_ general 
demand for addi- 
tional training 


throughout the State. 
Since that first train- 
ing school for lead- 





L. R. HARRILL 


ers in 1927, twelve 
other schools have been held in dif- 
ferent sections of the state. One of 


these was held for county teachers. The 
other schools have been for local leaders 
and older club members. 


The development of organized recrea- 
tion over the state has been rather rapid 
for the last two years. One of the best 
examples of the way in which 4-H clubs 
are carrying on the work can be found in 
Iredell County. In 1927, two delegates 
attending the State Short Course took the 
special course for recreation leaders as 
taught by Mr. Bradford. They were so 
pleased with the idea that they went back 
home and started a movement which re- 
sulted in a leadership training school in 
the county during the following summer. 
Sixty-five leaders attended this school. 
These leaders organized a faculty and be- 
gan teaching recreation throughout the 
county. In addition to this, the farm and 
home agents, A. R. Morrow and Miss 
Ruth Currant, held a county-wide meet- 
ing once each month for giving advanced 
training in recreation. This work has 
been in progress in Iredell for some time 
now with the interest in recreation grow- 
ing all the time. 

Nothing can take the place of recrea- 
tion in a rural community and in 4-H 
clubs. It adds interest to the programs, 
gives the club members more to look for- 
ward to when they come to a club meet- 
ing, and at the same time, helps to im- 
prove the project work of the individual 
members. With the development of recre- 
ation there has been an added interest 
in the general attitude toward club work 
on the part of the club member and on 
the part of the people in the community. 
In North Carolina recreation is not.a 
club project within itself, but it is a 
major part of the 4-H club program, “to 
make the best better in rural North 
Carolina.” 


A GIRL FINDS PIGS PROFIT- | 
ABLE 


fa 1928 I joined the 4-H pig club. My 
father gave mea small gilt. I did not 
keep a record on her but did of my five 
pigs. I am going to tell you about them. 

In December, 1929, she found me five 
pigs. I fed them corn, fish meal, and let 
them run on a rye pasture. I fed them 
30 bushels of corn. Valued at $1 per 
bushel, this totaled $30. I used $5 worth 
of fish meal. I do not know the price 
of the rye pasture. 

In April I sold my five pigs for $90 
clear of shipping expenses, This left me 
a profit of $55 over feed cost. I loaned 
the money to my father. 


My mother pig now has five small pigs, 











The Progressive Farmer 


I hope to be able to make a greater profit 
on my pigs next year. 

The picture I am sending is of me and 
my five pigs. The other pig is my fath- 
er’s. 

I am 11 years old and am in the sixth 
grade. I like school very much and in- 


tend to go to college. 
EVELYN DUDLEY, 
Craven County, N. C. 





EVELYN DUDLEY FEEDING HER PIGS 





By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


| CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 








THAT DHE LOVED ONLY 
ME = ALONG CAME A 
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LAMAG County. MiSs. Wits -2 
OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


Cabbage to cabbage, 
And slaw to slaw, 
She broke my heart 
And I busted her jaw. 
—Sent in by Ethel Burris, 
Catawba County, N. C. 


Some people fly over the ocean, 
Some people fly over the sea; 
But I always have had the notion 
I’d like to have land under me. 
—Sent in by Nannie Bone, 
Talladega County, Ala. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Willard Ganell, Columbus County, N. C. 
Pauline Hollomon, Pitt County, N. C. 
Virginia Michael, Rockingham County, Va. 


Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 











“Pug would be a good hitter if I could 
learn him to bat left-handed like me aw’ 
Babe Ruth.” 
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Sam Johnson’s Weekly Farm Lesson 


Setting Traps for Water to Have It 
When We Need It Most 


HE weather was warming up all right 

and it was getting rather dry. For 
several days Sam Jolinson as well as 
the rest of us had been wishing for a 
good rain. 

“It seems to me,” complained Sam, as 
he blew into the office without his usual 
hearty salutation, “that when we need 
water most is the time we have the least 
of it!” And then he sat down and began 
to fan himself with his hat. 

“Same way with light, Sam,” we came 
back at him, jestingly, “don’t we need 
light mostly at night when we have the 
least of it?” 

“Yes, but we can manufacture light as 
we need it—just look at the city folks— 
but how you going to manufacture water 
for our thirsty crops?” 

“We don’t need to manufacture water 
for our crops,” was our reply. “We use 
stored light at night and we can use 
stored water for our crops to drink in 
dry weather, if we'll just store it before- 
hand. In the oil we put in our lamps 
and in the hidden chambers of nature 
there is an abundance of light stored up. 
We touch a match to the lamp wick or 
start the electric engines and out flow the 
streams of light from its natural storage 
houses. And we can store water simi- 
larly for our crops and have it ready to 
use when we need it.” 

“All right,’ Sam put in, “what's the 
first thing to do?” 

“There are two classes of ‘first things’ 
to do to have the soil take up more water 
and hold it for the crops to drink when 
they want it. 

“1. The first is the orderly and per- 
sistent care of the land—doing the things 
that prevent its deterioration. This in- 
cludes such things as drainage (both un- 
derground and surface), rotation of 


’ 


Cover a cube of lump sugar with finely pul- 


verized sugar. Dip the lump slowly in coffee. 
The coffee will rise rapidly through the com- 
Pact lump but very slowly through the loose 
Sugar on top. In like manner mulch holds 
moisture in the soil. 


crops, and the wise choice of methods 
and seasons of plowing. 

2, The second is a complete and con- 
tmuous program of soil improvement. 
As the first consists of doing things that 
Prevent the soil from running down, so 
the second consists of doing always the 
things that build it up. This includes 
(1) the timely and proper treatment of 


-the soil with implements of tillage and 


(2) such additions of organic matter in 
the form of sod, crop residues, crops 
plowed under, manures, and fertilizers as 
Will build up and maintain an adequate 
supply of humus in the soil year after 
year.” 

“That's where you are mighty right !” 
am burst out in applause, for he has 
become an enthusiastic soil improver. 
'f a man means to have rich land,” Sam 
©ontinued, “he’s just got to add this hu- 





mus stuff faster than it disappears. Lots 
of farmers don’t even add enough to keep 
up the supply, let alone increase it. They 
let it wash away and then try to make 
up for it with commercial fertilizer. Let 
me tell you something: I get bigger crop 
yields—a whole lot bigger—out of com- 
mercial fertilizer when the land I put it 
on is filled with this humus stuff.” 


“That is the general experience, Sam. 
And the reason for it is this: the humus 
conserves the water supply for the crops 
—just holds the water in thousands and 
thousands of little storage tanks for the 
crops to drink out of as they need to 
when there’s a long time between rains.” 


“T get you!” exclaimed Sam, “it’s set- 
ting a trap for water—catching water 
and holding it like the traps catch moles 
and mice.” 

“Yes, Sam,” we replied, “having plen- 
ty of humus in the soil is setting a trap 
that not only catches water—it also 
catches plant food and bacteria as well. 
But we must help the humus hold the 
water after it is trapped.” 

“Help? 
Sam. 


How do you mean?” inquired 


“We can help humus hold more water 
and hold it longer,” we explained, “in 
lots of ways. Here are some of them :— 

1. By draining the land that is periodically 
wet. 

2. By terracing land that is subject to wash- 
ing. 

3. By deep plowing when the soil is neither 
too wet nor too dry. 


4. By pulverizing the soil—the finer the par- 
ticles the more water it will hold. 


5. By never allowing a crust to form on the 
soil, 


6. By arresting weed robbers before they 
break through and steal. 


7. By maintaining an earth mulch, or other 
kinds of mulch, on the surface of the soil.” 


“Yes, sir!” said Sam with enthusi- 
asm. “Each of those rules is mighty 
good by itself and all of them together, 
if we follow them. They make the dif- 
ference between poor farming and good 
farming. But when I follow all seven 
of your rules, I still have trouble getting 
a stand in dry weather. Land that is well 
drained, well plowed and harrowed, and 
well filled with humus sometimes gets so 
dry that seed simply refuse to come up. 
What is the remedy?” 

“Let me relate an incident,” said the 
editor, “and maybe it will suggest the 
remedy. Some 50 years ago a South 
Carolina chicken thief was the means of 
starting the story and it was so interest- 
ing that it was taken up and reported by 
Peter Henderson, that great trucker, flor- 
ist, and seedsman of New York.” 

“What did the chicken thief do to make 
seeds come up to a good stand in dry 
weather ?” Sam wanted to know. 


“It happened in this way: A trucker 
near Charleston, S. C., sowed a field to 
turnips when the ground was dry, very 
dry. One night the chickens began 
squawking for help, and their owner, 
shotgun in hand, hurriedly answered their 
call. To escape capture or a load of 
shot, the thief dashed across that turnip 
field. Being on urgent business, he put 
his feet down hard and rapidly.” 

“Well, what next? You were to tell 
how to make seeds come up in dry ground 
and got off the track,” interrupted Sam. 


“No, Sam, we had just reached the 
‘tracks’ made by the chicken thief. A 
few days later it was found that the turnip 
seed had come up thick in every one of 
those tracks and almost no other seed had 
come up anywhere in the whole field.” 


“tow come that?” 


“Each shoe print set a trap to catch 
and hold water. All the soil of the field 
in which the turnip seed had been sowed 
was in fine shape—open, porous, loose, 
and mellow. But in dry weather the 
moisture escaped quickly into the air that 
filled the open spaces of the soil near the 
soil surface. In ‘making tracks’ the 
chicken thief pressed the soil compactly 
together, closing the open spaces between 
its particles, and thus slowed up the rise 
and evaporation of the water by trap- 
ping and holding it.” 

“That explains how it was,” exclaimed 
Sam, snapping his fingers as if suddenly 
reminded of something, “that I got two 
crooked rows of alfalfa to come up ten 





IN DRY WEATHER, FOOTPRINTS BRING 
THE SEEDS UP QUICKER 


The soil in the bottom of this footprint is 
not only compacted but the clods are crushed. 
The darker appearance of the bottom of the 
footprint is due to the moisture that has 
risen to the surface of the soil. The roller 
and other surface compacting implements pro- 
duce this effect. If the surface soil remains 
as it appears in the footprint or is left by the 
roller, the moisture will rapidly evaporate into 
the air. A thorough stirring of the soil sur- 
face will form a loose earth mulch and trap 
or retard the passage of the water into the 
air, thus maintaining a supply for the crop. 
days ahead of the rest of the field. When 
I finished planting I drove a wagon with 
4-inch tires across the field on my way 
back to the barn. A week later, it looked 
like every seed came up in the wagon 
tracks, while the others didn’t come up 
until a good rain fell—these plants in the 
wagon wheel tracks had three leaves by 
that time.” 

“Yes, Sam, rollers, cultipackers, drags, 
planks, and the like accomplish the 
same thing—trap the water where the 
seed. are and hold it trapped until the 
seeds can drink their fill.” 


IRUTABAGAS PRODUCE HEAVY| 
| FEED CROPS | 


l } 
Fae heaviest yield we ever saw gath- 

ered of any crop that is measured by 
bushels was made about two miles from 
Clemson College, S. C., on Sleepy Hol- 
low Farm, then owned and operated by 
the late Col. Jesse C. Stribling, one of 
the best farmers the South has ever pro- 
duced, and a man who lived at home bet- 
ter and bought less of food, feed, and equip- 
ment than any man we have ever known. 
To have proof of the heavy yield of ruta- 
bagas Mr. Stribling knew he had pro- 
duced, he invited a committee to guar- 
antee the yields, based on 60 pounds to 
the bushel while the legal weight of this 
root crop varies from 55 to 60 pounds 
per bushel. 








The yield of one acre was more than 
600 and of another more than 800 bushels 
making more than 1,400 bushels of ruta- 
bagas from two acres. This enormous 
crop of turnips followed a heavy crop of 
oats, vetch, and crimson clover on well 
drained branch bottom land that had been 
in corn and cowpeas the previous year. 
When asked what he did to the land to 
make it produce so tremendously, Mr. 
Stribling replied :— 

“T have kept that land well filled with 
humus and have not let it get out of con- 


dition for more than 20 years. It is al- 
ways ready to do any job I call on it for. 
That’s one reason for the good yield. The 
simple things that I did this year in or- 
der to get a stand and make a good 
yield are :— 


1. I bought the best seed I could get. 


2. 1 prepared the seedbed as well as any 
man ever prepared a tobacco bed. 


‘ 3. Eight hundred pounds of fertilizer carry- 
ing 8 per cent each of phosphoric acid and 
potash and 4 per cent nitrogen was broad- 
cast and disked in after the first good rain 
that fell in June. 


4. Seed was sowed after the second good rain 
that fell in June. 

5. Seed was put down with a drill in 30-inch 
rows. 

6. Seed was sowed shallow on a narrow ridge 
or list and pressed down with a heavy roller, 
if the ground was not moist enough at time 
of sowing to make a good stand. 


7. All weeds were killed soon after they 
came up. 
8. I didn’t leave too thick a stand. I like 


them 4 to 6 inches in diameter and leave one 
and only one rutabaga to the hill, with hills 
the width of a narrow cotton hoe.” 





I 


| GOVERNMENT REGULATION 
| OF PRODUCE DEALERS 


L 








N AND after next December 10, all 

commission merchants, dealers, and 
brokers handling perishable commodities 
must have licenses from the Secretary of 
Agriculture. A new law to this effect was 
signed by President Hoover on June 10 
and is for the purpose of suppressing 
fraudulent and unfair practices in the 
marketing of vegetables and _ fruits 
whether fresh, frozen, or packed in ice. 


Any person buying for sale at retail 
less than 20 carloads a year is exempted. 
The producer who sells only the prod- 
ucts he grows is exempted. All other 
dealers not securing a license by Decem- 
ber 10 subject themselves to a penalty. of 
$500 and an additional fine of $25 per 
day for each day operation is continued 
without license. 


All dealers subject to the act are re- 
quired to keep records and accounts which 
will disclose transactions and ownership 
of business. - Those dealers violating any 
provisions of the act may have their li- 
cense suspended by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture for 90 days, and in case of re- 
peated and flagrant violations the license 
may be revoked entirely. 


It is believed that this law will help 
eliminate commission merchants, dealers, 
and brokers doing a dishonest business. 
At the same time the act should be valu- 
able to reputable commission merchants 
and producers. If unscrupulous practices 
can be checked or done away with, the 
confidence of the producer in the produce 
dealer will naturally be strengthened, thus 
resulting in much good to all concerned. 





DATES OF GINNING REPORTS 
ARE ANNOUNCED 


HE following dates for the issuance 

of reports on the grade and staple 
of cotton ginned during the coming sea- 
son are announced by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture :— 











October 31, 1930, 1 p. m., for cotton ginned 
prior to October 1, 1930; 


November 28, 1930, 1 p. m., for cotton ginned 
prior to November 1, 1930; 


January 2, 1931, 1 p. m., for cotton ginned 
prior to December 1, 1930; 


February 13, 1931, 1 p. m. for cotton ginned 
prior to January 16, 1931; 

April 17, 1931, 1 p. m., for total crop as it 
will be reported by the Bureau of the Census 
on or about March 20, 1931. 


The date on which the report will be 
made of the grades and staples of cotton 
carried over on August 1, 1930, will be 
announced later. 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering North Carolina, South Carolina, 
will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in table below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 


dress. 


and Virginia. It 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Additional 
Note rates per 


including each initial in your name and ad- 


Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





Edition— Circulation— 


Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 
Mississippi Valley. 115,000 
Kentucky -Tennessee $0,000 
Georgia-Alabama .. 


States Covered— 
N. C., 8. 


MBER csccvesesvece 
All five editions... 600,000 





Regular Classified— 


per word 

per word 
per word 

e per word 
per word 

35c per word 


Display Classified— 
$9.50 per inch 
$7.00 per inch 
$4.50 per inch 
$7.00 per inch 
$8.50 per inch 

$32.50 per inch 











Address Classified irchinactd aieenich seme The Progrecsive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


222-2. 





Farms For Sale or Rent 


For Sale or Rent.—Four acres, five room brick bunga- 
low; lights, water, bath; large chicken house; half 
mile depot. Terms to sult, 4 saprcomee: Price $3.250. 
Owner, Box 84, Gulf, N. 


North Carolina 


Seven hundred acres; eighty acres in cotton. Im- 
provements cost $5,000. $12,500, $5,000 cash, balance 
Farm Loan, Bargain. I. Wallace, 





Statesville, N. C. 





Texas 


Land Opening.—Texas school lands for sale by state, 
$2 acre; 5e acre cash, balance 40 years. For further 
infermation write Investor Pub. Co., San Antonio, 

exa 





Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 





Virginia 
Bargains in farms. Free catalog. 
Co., Chase City, Va 


y Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 


Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50; 
Dellinger, Newton, N. C. 


Fine Cabbage plants: i 50, 1,000; postpaid, 
Murray, Claremont, N. 


Fall heading 


Cabbage plants: 500, 
Ruby Dellinger, Newton, N. C. 


Fall heading Cabbage plants: $1. -. "hs 000; “postpaid. 
Setzer Plant Farm. Claremont, N. 


Cabbage, Collards and Tomato a late and early, 
guaranteed; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. Causey Parks, 
Pisgah, N. C 

Late Cabbage plants. 
head, Drumhead and 
1,000. Postage paid. J. S. 
Petersburg, Va. 


Old Belt Realty 














postpaid. Garvey 





G. W. 





75¢c; postpaid. 








Nice stalky Flat Dutch, Sure- 
Collards: 500 for $1; $1.50 per 
Ritchie, P.O. Box 281, 





Cabbage and Heading Collard plants (Charleston, 
Succession, Dutch, Savoy): 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50; prepaid. Lil lydale Farm, Mineral Springs, 
North Carolina. : 
Tomato and Collard plants; leading vari- 
Shipped promptly. $1.25 thousand, 
expressed. Gainesville Plant 





Cabbage, 
eties; now ready. 
mailed; 75c thousand, 
Farm, Gainesville, G 

Fall Plants.—Cabbage, 
500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25 
price. Large quantities: 
shipments. R, J. Councill, 





Reuter’s Cabbage-Collard: 
; delivered. Savoy Cabbage same 
1,000. $1, suereanes. Prompt 
Franklin, Va 


Peanuts 


selected, recleaned, fine for roast- 
hundred pounds, Arnold & Strickland, Clio, 


Runner Peanuts, 
ing, $4 
Al: bama. 





Turnips 


Imported Purple Top Turnip.—Finest 
50c; 5, $2.25; 10, $4; postpaid. Cata- 
Dealers write. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 


3uchanan’s 
grown, Pound 
logue free, 
Tennessee. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 
95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


Abruzzi Rye, $1.60 for 56 pounds. Beardless Bar- 
ley, $1.75 for 48 pounds; delivered on cars Elkin, 
N. C. Put up in 2 bushel bags, not less sold. Grown 
te “re seed on own farms, Highlands Orchards, 

in, N. 











Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Mathis Certified Chicks.--Guaranteed to live. 
layers. Leading breeds, $6 hundred up. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 5%c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. ‘Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


Saby Chicks.—Exceptionally 
breds. Reds, Barred and White Rocks, 
Wyandottes, $10.50 hundred; $50, 500. 
broiler mixed, $10; or $45, 500. 
livery guaranteed. 
Pullets. All ages. 
lumbia, S. C. 


Heavy 








fine blood tested pure- 
Orpingtons, 

Leghorns, 
Postage paid. De- 
Thousands twice weekly. Pullets. 
All breeds. Capital Farms, Co- 





Leghorns 


Special summer sale on all age pullets, hens and 
cockerels. Now is the time to buy your breeding and 
laying stock at low prices. All blood tested ‘Trail’s 
End high egg bred White Leghorns. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

Breeding Stock for Sale.—Cockerels from R. O. P. 
matings containing hen who laid 300 eggs in 365 days. 
Cockerels bred to produce greater profits. These big 
Leghorns breed extra size into your flocks—big egg 
pullets; high records. Catalog free. Densmore Poul- 
try Farm, Box 267A, Roanoke, Va. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Parks strain cockerels, chicks direct March 3. 
beauties; prices reasonable. Must satisfy. 
C-30. Boyd Stickley, Strasburg, Va. 


Rhode Island Reds 


Our Reds will win for you in the leading shows. 
Early and prolific egg producers. ‘Dark red_ cockerels 
ready for use. Pullets laying at 5% months. Bred 
from Madison Square champion. Write for descrip- 
tions and prices. Mohawk Farms, Buckingham, Va. 








Some 
Permit 











Livestock 


Guinea Hogs 
Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Ala. 


Guinea Hogs cheap. 





Millions Cabbage and Cabbage-Collard — ready ; 
fall heading. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; delivered. Savoy 
Cabbage same price. | 1,600; $1, expressed. Prompt 
shipments. hone or write Tidewater Plant Co., 
Franklin, Va 


Millions of Cabbage Plants Now Ready.—Charleston 
Wakefield, Early and Late Flat Dutch, Luhr’s Savoy, 
Drumhead, and Collards. 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50; postpaid. $1 per thousand, express collect. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Four Bothers, Franklin, Va. 


Now Ready for Fall and Winter.—Frostproof Cabbage 
plants, Georgia Cabbage-Collard plants; Greater Balti- 
more, Stone, Matchless Tomato plants. Price: 500 for 
$1; 1,000 for $1.50; shipped c.o.d. For plants and 
postage send no money, pay the postman. Sand Moun- 
tain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 











Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass 
trees bear early, make big yields. Planting guide and 
catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Seeds 


Sell your Seeds the easy and profitable way—use 
classified ads. 











Austrian Winter Peas 


Austrian Peas and Vetch. 


Alabama. 


For Sale.—Austrian 
Vetch, immediate 
Albany, Ga. 


Austrian Winter _ Peas. —Rooking ~ orders s for | fall de- 
livery. Attractive low prices. Write. Snelson Seed 
Company, Athens, Ga. 


Lamberts, Darlington, 





Winter 
and fall 


Peas and Monantha 
shipment. V. R. Bush, 





Barley 


Seed Barley, $1.25 bushel. Berry Hill Farm, 


Orange, 
Virginia 





We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, Cc, 





Clover 


For information on Bur Clover and Kwizu, write 
Originators of Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, 


Poland-Chinas 


Poland 


Spotted 


Chinas. Aatiafaction guaranteed. 
Morton’s Hog Farm, _ Russellville, 





ai ee 


For best registered Angus cattle write Hugh Sanford, 
Mocksville, N. 





Guernseys 


Bulls_ready for service; calves, 
James W. Graves, Goochland, Va. 


Accredited herd. 


Rabbits 


Chinchilla rabbits, 2 months, $4 pair. 
Winchester, Ohio. 


Closs Young, 





Two or More Breeds 


Herd for Sale.—75 Holsteins and Guernseys; 
Sterling Simpson, Rt. 4, Rich- 


Dairy 
purebreds and grades. 
mond, 





earner cattle, Hampshire hogs: registered. Young 
bulls and Hampshire pige. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi. 





Dogs 


Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, 
best White Collies in the South. 


For Sale.—20 choice “ecoonhounds at mid-summer 
prices. Buy early on long trial. Kevil Kentucky Ken- 
nel, Kevil, Ky. 

German Police pups; males $15; 
English Setter, $8. Graystone Kennels, 
Gordonsville, Va, 


Va., offer you the 





females $8. Also 
Mark Johnson, 





For Exchange.—White English 
hound; for registered, broken fox dogs. 
son, Jasper, Va. 


Bulldog, opossum 
James Hobe- 








Miscellaneous 


Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co.. Salina, Kansas. 





Honey 


New crop pure table Honey. Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 


. Coast Bee Co., Houma, 





Kodak Finishing 


Prints 3c to 6c. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Rolls developed free. 
Drewer 1311, 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Wilson Studio, 





White Co., 





First Roll Developed, 
ment, all for 25e. Finest quality work. 
Littleton, N. C. 


six prints, regular 50¢ enlarge- 
Alston Studio, 





Kodak Films.—Special 
film developed 5c; ee 2e each. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


trial offer: your next kodak 
Moser & Son, Dept. 





Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 3 cents each. Trial 6x10 en- 
largement in handsome folder, 40c._ Overnight service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 





Lime 
“Mascot”? bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 








Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents, Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘“‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent apna. 77-3 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. 





Schools and Colleges 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 





Tobacco 


Tobacco, Postpaid. —Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
Yeaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smoking 
20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 


best quality. Chewin; 
in: 4 


Z, 
Smoking: 10, $1.75. Pipe 
United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Want to Buy 


Wanted.—Rabbits. Guinea Pigs, White Rats. Name 
price first letter. Robert Hackney Co., Durham, N. C. 





Leaf Tob: acco. 7 Guaranteed 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50. 
free. Pay postman. 








Ship your Cream direct to us. Individual shippers 
get more for cream than any other way. Highest 
market prices and prompt returns. Catawba Cream- 
ery, Hickory, N. C. 





Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and _ you get a_ job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashviile Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 





Situation Wanted 


Anglo Saxon, age 48, strictly temperate, 
wishes to manage farm for woman, or would invest 
50-50 starting a farm with man or woman partner. 
David Ormond, Peterboro, Canada. 


Bachelor, 





Three Guernsey bull calves of Itchen King of Chil- 
mark breeding. Twin Brook Farm, Mocksville, N. C. 


BEFORE ANSWERING ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Always read the advertisement very care- 
fully and be sure that you understand it 
perfectly. If there is any part of it that 
you do not understand, write the adver- 
tiser for an explanation before placing 
your order. This practice will prevent 
many misunderstandings between adver- 
tisers and subscribers. 


UNDERSTAND THE TERMS 
BEFORE YOU ORDER 








Jerseys 


Registered Jerseys for Sale.—Cow, age 3% yeurs, 
will freshen October; two heifers, will freshen Decem- 
ber and January at ages of two and 2% years; well 
grown out and bred to registered bull, One open 
heifer, 12 months, and two heifer calves, 4 and 6 weeks 
old. Breeding is from North Carolina’ s best and Hood 
Farm. 8S. M. Call, Mocksville, N. 


Sheep 


Shropshire rams on approval. 
land, Illinois. 


Shropshire Sheep.—yYearling rams, 
excellent . breeding. 
Virginia. 





Donald Green, Oak- 





yearling ewes; 
Shenandoah Farms, New Market, 





Shropshires.—-Have a nice lot yearling registered 
rams and ewes of various ages; also 10 high grade 
ewe lambs with plenty of size and quality, with a 
good unrelated registered ram. i, Crummett, 
Monterey, Va. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga, 


Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Louis, Mo. 





Concord 





Get our free sample case. 
ings and Specialties. 


Co.. Dept. RB, St. 





We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis. Mo. 


Agents make big money selling Doran’s Poultry 
Romatien under our money back guarantee. Write 
Doran, Brandenburg, Ky. 


ie profits selling new Tablecloth. 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free 
Co., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


_ 1,000 agents wanted to sell our new invention. Sew- 
ing outfit with needle threader attached. Send 50c 
for sample. The Needle Threader Co., Thomasville, Ga, 


Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for tarmers, teachers 
and others, Profitable and pleasant. An excellent side 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Concord, Ga. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils, Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, 


Make your own ne employ agents yourself. 
Toilet articles, soap, extracts. We furnish everything. 
Valuable book free. National Scientific Laboratories, 
1927W Broad, Richmond, Va. 


If you want to get your groceries and household sup- 
plies at wholesale, and a wonderful chance to make 
$15 profit a day besides, send me your name 
diately. No experience necessary. New Ford sedan 
free to producers, Albert Mills, 5207 Monmouth, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 








Looks like 
Bestever 





Prof- 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Werth (arolina Farm J/ews 


By F. H. JETER 





ROPS in the northwestern 

North Carolina have been 
hurt by drouth this season. 
Yadkin, Stokes, and Surry counties js 
badly damaged; 
much corn has tas- 
seled with no shoots; 
and all pasture and 
hay crops are nearly 
destroyed. In some 
cases rains will come 
too late to do these 
crops any good. Some 
few farmers are able 
to irrigate small 
places, but there is 
despondency over 
conditions. In bottom 
lands, the crops are only fair but on up- 
lands they present a miserable picture. 


Money From Tomatoes.—Tomatoes, 
a new crop for farmers of Washington 
County, will pay well this year according 
to present indications. There are nearly 
900 acres of tomatoes in the county and 
the growers expect to realize about 
$63,000 from the crop this season. Up to 
July 25 fifteen cars of the wrapped, 
green fruit, packed in cases, had been 
shipped. The growers said they would 
ship 20 cars a week for the following 
three weeks. 
taking care of the ripened tomatoes. 


part of 
terribly 
Tobacco in 


F. H. JETER 


Hens Pay 17 Cents a Month Profit. 


—Each of the 18,493 hens reported upon 
for June by 121 poultry growers in 36 
counties paid a net profit above feed 
cost of 1Z cents each for the month. It 
cost an average of 13 cents a dozen to 
produce the eggs and the average income 
for each hen was 35 cents. The feeding 
cost for each hen was 18 cents leaving 17 
cents profit. P. A. Seese, extension poul- 
tryman at State College, who received 
these reports, says the hens laid only 
288,906 eggs during the month, or an ay- 
erage of 15.62 eggs a hen. The standard 
production for June is 18 eggs which 
shows some room for better care of the 
poultry even in these demonstration flocks. 
The average price received for eggs in 
June was 27 cents a dozen. 


IV 


News From Over the State by 
Alert County Agents.— 


There were 207 club members at the Iredell- 
Davidson 4-H club encampment held on the 
grounds of the Piedmont Branch Station near 
Statesville in early July. 

Eighteen Guilford County farmers made 4 
trip through Virginia to Washington and 
into Maryland and Pennsylvania in _ early 
July and report a valuable trip. 

Three Surry County farmers are trying to 
save their corn crop by surface _ irrigation 
from nearby streams. The plan is working 
well. 


Tobacco diseases such as sore shank, mo- 
saic, wilt, and others are more prevalent in 
Wake County than in many years. The 
crop generally, however, is reported good. 

Wade Wood, a 4-H club boy of Cove City, 
in Craven County, has realized $120 in cash 
from the sale of pigs from his purebred club 
sow. The 12 pigs were sold for $10 each 
when nine weeks old. 

The crop of sourwood honey in Burke 
County has failed again for the fourth suc- 
cessive year. The season has been unfavor 
able for beekeepers. 

The special beef cattle day at Springdale, 
Haywood County, on July 15 was a success 
The cattlemen attending studied the eight pens 
of cattle being fattened on the farm of T. 
Gwyn. 

The Catawba Jersey Breeders’ Association 
has sold a car of 16 purebred Jersey cattle 
in Georgia. It is expected that another ca 
of breeding animals will be sold in the same 
state within the next few weeks. 





THORNE HEADS COTTON 
CO-OPS 


1 J 
Ons T. THORNE of Pitt County 
was last week elected president of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coop 
erative Association succeeding Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore who declined re-election. Mr. 
Thorne is one of the most prominent and 
influential cotton and tobacco growers 8 
eastern North Carolina and has been 4 
constant supporter and student of 
coéperative marketing movement. 
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OPENING PRICES ON GEORGIA 
TOBACCO MARKETS | 





NHE Georgia tobacco markets opened 
‘I Tuesday, July 29. Prices were dis- 
appointingly low. J. M. Purdom, agri- 
cultural agent for the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railway, and one of the foremost tobacco 
authorities in the Southeast, estimated 
that the state average for opening day 
was about 10 cents per pound. Last year’s 
average of opening prices was 18 cents. 

News despatches by the Associated 
Press told of a price range from 1 cent 
to 35 cents per pound. According to As- 
sociated Press the State Bureau of Mar- 
kets reported one warehouse at Hazel- 
hurst with 400,000 pounds, prices ranging 
from 1 to 25 cents, average 10 to 11 cents. 
One warehouse in Blackshear reported 
250,000 pounds, average price 12% cents 
against 1914 cents for opening day last 
year. Tifton reported three warehouses 
filled to capacity with prices ranging 
from 2 to 35 cents, the average being 
lower than last year. Douglas with about 
1,000,000 pounds reported an average 
price of 8 cents while Valdosta with 
1,100,000 pounds reported an opening 
day average of 12% cents. All reports 
taken together seem to substantiate Mr. 
Purdom’s estimate of about a 10-cent 
average. 





FROM ONE-HORSE FARM TO 
2,500 ACRES 


(Concluded from page 8) 


the tenants’ families using them all. So 
satisfactory have been relations between 
tenant and landlord on this farm that the 
agreements are verbal and never made in 
writing. 


VI. Folks of the Successful Type 


HE biggest factor of all in the suc- 

cess of the Culler farm is the Cullers 
themselves. They are the type of folks 
likely to succeed in whatever they un- 
dertake. Mr. Culler has been most for- 
tunate in having the assistance of a 
capable wife, but their modesty has not 
prevented them from being deeply inter- 
ested and actively engaged in promoting 
the welfare of their community. Both are 
known as most excellent neighbors. © Mrs. 
Culler is a lover of flowers and for sev- 
eral years has been superintendent of the 
floral department of Orangeburg Fair. 








The family consists of three sons, 
Woodward, Edgar L. Jr., and Oscar 
Zeigler. Woodward is a graduate of 


Wofford College, his father’s alma mater, 
and the two other sons are attending this 
institution. 

At present Mr. Culler is serving his 
second 4-year term as a member of the 
Orangeburg County Highway Commis- 
sion. He represented the county in the 
State Legislature three terms, 1904-1908; 
was president of the Wofford College 
Alumni Association in 1927; is an active 
member of the Knights of Pythias and of 
the Orangeburg Rotary Club, and a de- 
vout member of the Limestone Methodist 
church and teacher of the men’s Bible 
class there. 











Next Week and Later 


What Interested Me Most at the 
Virginia Farmers’ Institute—By C. 

» Newman. 

More Messages From the Ameri- 
can Institute of Codperation. 

More Lessons From Canadian 
Farmers for Southern Farmers—By 
Clarence Poe. 

Three Kinds of Public Service 
That Should Be Kept Out of Poli- 
tics: Editorial. 


Many Littles Make a Lot—By 


























he ‘frend of the Markets 








HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except 
peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points :— 
Pre-war 

Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Vear Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb...$0.06 $0.055% $0.0614 Crd 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ....ccsciess 1.52% 41.9214 1.87 vA 152 
HOGS, QUEL AGE, CUR. cic cc cccuileenesie 8.55 8.95 10.65 7.91 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ......66 8.26 9.21 13.02 7.13 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. 0.000.000 16% 18% Wide * 22 
LENS TOR Mi oc x6 sin aes ale ees es 6 eae 19 18 ar 13% 
Butter, pie | ie ee ee 36 32 42Y, 2544 
Ww heat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 8 91 1.38 98 
Corn, No. 2 MIXED, OU. Loasecicesceccs 8714 76% 1.05% 67% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ........0 eens 36% ae 50% 44¥%4 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .... 200.5. 20.58 19.50 21.50 17.95 

New York :— 
Cotton, middling, spot, fb. .......... 1265 1365 .1890 1339 
PF Otatoes: VG IN Os dy DU liniccsistews «se e.g 3.50 Dao: ihe. otra 


~ Triumphs.  * Fresh firsts. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION FIGURES 


The following figures show for the years indicated the number of spindles in active 


operation during 
and also for 11 months ending June 30:— 


Spindles in operation (in millions) 


- Consumption by domestic mills for June.... 


June, consumption and exports of cotton during June of each year, 


1930 1929 1928 1927. 1926 


Consumption by domestic mills for 11 months end- 


SE FUNG FD osc cdeccvcrewecsescdeccssescoece 
DEMO ORS: Oe PONS ceric Sev ercorsnesacusses teers 
Exports for 11 months ending June oJ ........ 


Sennexe 27.6 30.6 28.6 32.8 31.8 
(in thousand of bales) 
oteenhiane 405 569 510 660 462 
peseeet 5,735 6,544 5 -— 6,620 6,395 
daenvens 185 299 468 339 
pap eete 6,514 7,806 7; 696 10,555 7,177 








Virginia Farmlews 


By E. R. PRICE 





HE Craig County wool pool price 
obtained was 26 cents straight without 
grading or inspecting. The best price of- 
fered by local buyers was 20 cents. This 
pool contained 28,000 
pounds from 226 
growers—more than 
90 per cent of all the 
county. It is five years 
old, and has been 
growing. steadily 
each year. 
Il 
Curb Market 
Worked Well.—A 





E. BR. PRICE Farmers’ Curb Mar- 

ket was opened in 

Hopewell, Prince George County, the 
latter part of May. The first day of this 


market 38 farmers brought in produce 
from Sussex, Dinwiddie, Chesterfield, and 
Prince George counties and sold $367.85 
worth, which was practically all that was 
brought in. Both the farmers and city 
people supported the market well and ex- 
pressed satisfaction. 
Il 


Bedford County’s Garden Contest.— 
The first scoring of 23 gardens in the 


county-wide Garden Campaign in Bed- 
ford showed some exceptionally good 


gardens which contained from 15 to 21 
different varieties of vegetables. Every 
contestant is growing from one to five 
vegetables that she hasn’t grown before. 


IV 


Giles County Markets Wool Codp- 
eratively—To try out the Federal 
Farm Board plan for marketing wool a 
carload was taken up at Bluff City, Giles 
County, early in June. Many of the 
county’s largest wool producers near the 
shipping point pooled their wool in this 
car. A total of 12,612 pounds from 118 
wool growers was marketed codperative- 
ly. On the same day the livestock ship- 
ping association sent a car to accommo- 
date the members of this association, 
and about 50 members brought in ap- 
proximately 5,000 pounds, making a total 
of 17,612 pounds of wool for one section 
marketed codperatively. This was about 
one-fourth of the county wool clip. 

Vv 


Cattle Shippers to Organize.—At a 
meeting at Marion, Smyth County, re- 
cently plans were made for organizing a 
Southwest Virginia Cattle Shippers’ As- 
sociation. A survey of the number of 
cattle in each county has been made by a 
committee which reports 15,000 head. 
The object of this association is to dis- 
tribute the heavy cattle on the eastern 
markets in a uniform manner, avoiding 
shipping to overloaded markets. 

VI 
New Assistant in Dairy Extension. 


—R. W. Dickson has been appointed as- 
sistant dairy husbandman of the Vir- 
ginia extension division and began work 
July 1. He will work on dairy produc- 
tion and the state quality cream project. 
Mr. Dickson graduated from Clemson 
College, South Carolina, in 1929 with the 
degree of B. S. in dairy husbandry and 
served for one year as superintendent of 
official testing in South Carolina. 


Vil 


A Bunch of Short Items.—Three 
hundred people attended the first regular 
community organization meeting in Alle- 
ghany County. The new lighting plant 
just installed in the school where the 
meetings are held helped-greatly to swell 
the attendance. The local agent in 
Prince Edward County is making plans 
for a county tour. Some of the things 
that will be seen are screened homes, 
sanitary wells, sanitary poultry houses, 
farm crops, poultry raising, and good 
home gardens. The agent in 
Fluvanna County purchased for farmers 
55 bushels of Virginia soybeans at a sav- 
ing of 50 cents per bushél over the regu- 
lar market price. Savings in purchases 
alone in three months for these farmers 
lacked only $30 of paying the full county 
portion of the apes salary. 





| TOBACCO GROWERS SHOULD | 
| LEARN TOBACCO GRADES | 








HE tobacco farmer does not give 2s 

much attention to adding quality to 
his tobacco as he should,” said E. Y. 
Floyd, North Carolina’s extension to- 
bacco specialist, the other day when we 
asked him for a.special message to our 
tobacco readers. “There are two distinct 
periods in growing tobacco. One period 
ends when the tobacco begins to ripen 
and the other begins then. We are now 
in the second period. In the first place 
special care should be taken in gathering 
in order to get in one lot only tobacco 
of a uniform degree of ripeness. This 
will give uniform color and more to- 
bacco of the higher grades. It will cure 
better. 


“We can gain or lose in value of the 
crop by careless or irregular handling of 
the crop all the way from the cutting of 
stalks or priming of the leaves to the 
actual sale of the tobacco. Care given 
in handling green tobacco will add to its 
value and the same is true of curing and 
cured tobacco. A little more care and a 
little mere work in curing would be a 
good motto for most growers. 


“Tf the leaf cures a little green it may 
be hung in the top of the pack house 
for a few weeks. This will cause the 
green to disappear to a great extent. 
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Never let the tobacco bleach. This dam- 
ages the color and lowers the price. 

“The two things most needed by to- 
bacco growers are (1) knowledge of the 
characters that bring high quality and (2). 
expertness in separating the leaves into 
the grades to which they belong, conform- 
ing to United States classifications. The 
average farmer loses enormously every 
year by not knowing accurately the 
qualities and requirements of United 
States grades. He may think he knows 
and think himself an expert, but the buy- 
ers are always sure to out-know and out- 
expert him unless his tobacco has been 
graded to fit government standards. If 
the tobacco farmer had the same knowl- 
edge of tobacco marketing that he has of 
tobacco growing, he could very greatly 
increase his net receipts without increas- 
ing either production or marketing costs. 
And then there is great satisfaction in 
knowing that you got top prices, and 
great dissatisfaction in not knowing 
whether you did or did not get a fair 
market price for your product. The only 
way out of the difficulty is to become ex- 
pert at grading the tobacco offered for 
sale.” 


| WANT SOME WORK AT $8 | 
PER HOUR? | 


SAVING of $15 to $16 can be ef- 

fected in two hours spent in culling 
a flock of as many as 175 chickens about 
August 1, according to Harold Canfield, 
extension poultry specialist of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. 

At this time such a flock of hens will 
contain at least 35 or 40 individuals that 
have ceased laying for the remainder of 
the sesson and it is estimated that they 
will consume approximately 15 cents 
worth of feed for each month they are 
kept in idleness. Since these hens usually 
take three months more vacation from 
laying than hens which produce steadily 
until after October 1, it can be seen that 
the early August removal of 30 or 40 hens 
from the flock will effect a saving of feed 
worth $7.50 to $8 for each hour devoted 
to the task. 

It is essential that the hens should re- 
ceive a liberal well balanced ration, at 
least four to six weeks before one at- 
tempts to cull the flock. Otherwise the 
good hens that have ceased laying because 
of improper feeding will have very much 
the same appearance as naturally poor 
producers and it will be practically im- 
possible to discriminate between high and 
low producers. 


| JUDGE MEEKINS AND ATTOR-. 
| NEYS’ FEES 


HE question as to whether to pay 

$25,000 extra fees to each attorney 
who forced the receivership of the To- 
bacco Growers’ Codperative Association 
is again before Judge Isaac M. Meekins 
of the Federal Court. The United States 
Circuit Court which had the matter un- 
der consideration has referred the matter 
to the North Carolina judge who will 
announce his final decision shortly. The 
final distribution to old members of the 
cash balance from the receivership has 
been delayed awaiting this action. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


ee CHICKS C.0.D. pa Tye 
best breeds; ithe rest laces order— 


—" delivered 
































— PUREBRED ED LIVESTOCK _ 
RED POLL CA 


THE MEAT AND 

MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route {. Advance, North Carotina. 





Send in your ad and we will help you 
arrange and display copy for best results. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Covers the South 
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She'll bow! along as though 


she'd taken a tonic! 


ET your tractor have a filling 
of Quaker State Tractor 
Oil—and you'll see a dif- 

fereiice in the way she goes to 
work! 

She’ll purr with a sweeter 
hum, she’ll pull with a smoother 
power, and she'll tear along day 
after day with a rarin’-to-go pep! 

For Quaker State Tractor Oil 
is made for the job of keeping a 
tractor purring its prettiest — 
made especially for that job by 
Quaker State engineers. Quaker 
State Tractor Oils are specialized 
tractor oils—that’s one of the big 
reasons why Quaker State will 
give your tractor smoother, 
sweeter, 
Here’s the other reason... 

Every gallon of Quaker State 
Tractor Oil is made 


silkier lubrication. 


from 
100% pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil, the finest crude oil 
the world produces—and be- 
yond question the very finest 


“base” a tractor oil can nave. 
See for yourself what a differ- 
ence Quaker State can make in 
the performance of your tractor. 
Go to your dealer. Buy a drum 
of Quaker State—you’ll find a 
grade that’s particularly suited 
to the lubricating system of your 
make of tractor. Then fill her up. 
The way she goes to work, the 
way she pulls and the way she 
purrs will tell you that you’re us- 
ing lubrication of the right kind— 
the kind oflubrication thatmakes 
any tractor a better tractor! 


For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every gallon 
of Quaker State Motor Oil, super- 
refining removes the quart of 
non-lubricating material found in 
every gallon of ordinary oil. And 
in its place you get a quart of the 
finest /ubricant—an extra quart 
in every gallon! Quaker State 
Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 


OUAKER STATE 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


SPECIALIZED TRACTOR OILS 





Refined from 100% pure 





Pennsylvania Grade Crude 





HE BELIEVES IN SIGNS 
She—“What would you do if IT she k 
He—“Hang out a sign, ‘Wet Paint.’” 


WISDOM IN THE HOME 
your husband tells 


299 
hould cry? 


“Do 
you?” 
“Anyhow, I don’t question too much of it.” 


A STAR | 
have just nicknamed our dog, Pluto, 
because from all indications he appears 
inhabited. | 

BIG BUSINESS 
Boy—“What’s the matter with the boss?” | 
Clerk—‘‘He started for a business conference | 
| 
| 


you believe all 


We 
Mars 
to be 


and forgot his golf clubs.” 


WATCH THE COLOR SCHEME 
“How did you get your wife to quit burn- | 
ing the toast?” 
“I told her it didn’t 


CREDIT ESTABLISHED 


“Just put it on my Bill,” sobbed the young 
widow as she left a wreath at the crematory. 
—Everybody’s Weekly (London). 


match our kitchen.” 


NOBODY LOVES ’EM 
Antonio—“I wonder why it is that fat men} 
are always good natured?” | 
Pistachio—* Probably 
so long to get mad clear 


because it takes them 
through.” 


SERIOUS TROUBLE 
“How long will it take to fix that car?” | 
Mechanic—“I’m afraid it will take a long |} 
time, sir. That's the only job we have at 
present.” 





THE BROADCASTER 
Neighbor—“You look tired 
nie.” 
Little Jane—‘“It’s 
house—he broadcasts 
Nashville Christian 


and sleepy, Ja- 
that new baby at our 
almost all night long.” 


Advocate. 


CALL MONEY 
again, just for tonight,’ 
are 


Make me 
Once said 
tight. 
“I'm leaving tonight on a rail trip to Ayer, 
Make me a child and I'll travel half-fare.” 


a child 
a Scotsman—and Scotsmen 


MOWING ’EM DOWN 
“Here’s a Chicago man in trouble for being 
engaged to four girls at the same time.” 
“We should not blame him too severely. 
in Chicago I suppose even Cupid uses a ma- 
chine-gun.’’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





DISPLEASING TALK 
Harry—“Why did 
Smith?” 
Bill— 
vell.” 
Harry—“What was it?” 
Bill—‘* ‘You’re fired.’ ” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
| By J. P. ALLEY— Sopyright, 1930, by | 


you quit working for | 


‘He said something I didn’t like very | 





1 Syndicate, ‘Ine 
| ats 


{WEN A NIGGUH KICK 


A MULE, DATS 
“CRUELTY” “But WEN 
A MULE KICK A 
NiGGuH, DATS JES’ 




















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
“Fuh bettuh er fuh + 


ain’ aimin’ to stick to-gedder fur bettuh 





en’ fuh wusser.dey jes’ well not jine up!! 


EDWARDS Rsaes 


LAST LONGER LOOK BETTER © 


EE. . S AVE YO 
\\ MON EY" 


seaeaee Ls, n™ 
7, 


The lasting beau- 

ty and protection 

of Edwards Metal 

Roofs has been proved on 

~ — “thousands of country homes and farm 
buildings for more than 25 years, 

Fire can’t burn them. Lightning can’t harm 
them. Sheet Roofings, plain or corrugated, with 
improved interlocking joints for easy, accurate 
installation. High grade steel, painted or gal- 
vanized, fully guaranteed. 

At slightly higher price, gen- 
uine Copper-bearing, rust-resist- 
ing steel, the best in the world, 

Write ‘for FREE Samples and . 
Roofing Book No. 174 


The Edwards Manufacturing Compan 
824-874 Butler Street Cincinnati, er 





Wo Pay 
the Freight 




















| /@ tion guaranteed. 


| Send No Money— 


| RADLEY. 


PROFITS 
Also 


FREE 
SUIT 


PLAN FOR 
Hy Part Time 


MEN ~ 


FREE 


You can earn up to $45 per week, many earn & 
more, showing our Big order- pulling tailoring & 
outfit of wonderful values. Introductory plan 
for getting your own suit FREE. Ali wool tail- 
ored suits at $19.85 and up, with fit and satisfae- 
Our values and outfit beat 
the world. No experience needed. We show you 
how. Write for Free Suit Offer and Big Money plan, 
PROGRESS TAILORING CO. Dept. V-223 Chicago 





Horse limping? 
Reach for _ 
ABSORBINEI 


For 38 years Absorbine has relieved hat 
worked muscles and tendons—a quick 
help to reduce strain-swellings. Promptly 
eases injuries, never blisters, loosens hait 
or causes lay-ups. A great antiseptic for 
aiding quick healing of cuts, bruises, sores 
Any druggist—$2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young) 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. - 








Callouses!i 


Painful callouses instantly re- 
lieved by these thin, soothing, 
healing, safe, corrective pads. 

At all drug, shoe and deft, stores 


Dr Scholls 3} 
Zino-Pads wissci'vad 





— | Your Choice 


| of Ladies’ or 


Gents’ niodels. 


| Richly engraved 


lifetime cases. 
Jeweled 
ments. 

accurate. 


move- 
Guaranteed 
Rich beauty. 
-pay only 
95 and postage on arrival. 
$395 mney back if not delighted. 
Newton, MASS. 


oo 
eer 
| 
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WATKINS MAN 


No Capital Required to Run 
Grocery Store on Wheels 


Be a Watkins Dealer. Operate 
your own store on wheels. Sup- 4 
ply demand for World’s Largest i 
Selling Vanilla, coffee, necessary FREE 1 i 
food products, soaps, cleansers, Book Tellshia 
things people want and use every day. 609 
re putation and 7200 successful dealers ass 
your success. Watkins known everywhere. 
$35.00 to $50.00 a week from the start. 





wusser’—ef folks 


furnish credit. Show you how, Mail coup 
for big free book of facts. ‘ 


J. R. WATKINS CO., Rural Sales Dept. 
65 West Iowa Ave., 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Your name 
PO RL RL A 


SE Oe 








